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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


ALExanpDRIA, D. C. Mount Vernon Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, lst Tuesday, 2d May. 
BaLTIMoRE, Md. - - Kendall Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 16th May. 
FayEtTrTe, Mo. - - - Sweepstakes, 8th and 9th of June. 
Fort SmitH, Arks. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 2d Wednesday, 10th May. : 
LovisviILLE, Ky.- - Oakland Course, Spring Meeting, 2d Wednesday, 10th May. : 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 3d Monday, 15th May. 
New York City - Union Course, L. I., J. C. Spring Meeting, 5th Tuesday, 30th May. 
PHILADELPHIA and CAMDEN. J. C. S. M., Camden Course, N. J., 4th Tuesday, 23d May. 
Rep BrinGE, Tenn. Spring Sweepstakes, lst Wednesday, 3d May. 

a ‘¢ Jockey Club Fail Meeting, 2d W ednesday, 11th Oct. 
ToronTo, U. C. - - Turf Club Spring Meeting, St. Leger Course, in June. 
TRENTON, N. J. - - Eagle Course, Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 9th May. 
WasuinerTon, D.C. National Course, J.C. Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 9th May. 





TROTTING TO COME. 


Beacon CoursE, N.J. Hoboken, opposite N. Y. City. Regular Spring Meeting in May. 
- - Spring Sweepstakes last week in April, or first of May. 
Match, $1000 a side, Ripton and Americus, three mile heats, in 
harness, sulkies, 3d Monday, 15th May. 
Match, $1000 a side, Ripton and Americus, two mile heats, in 
harness, sulkies, 4th Monday, 22d May. 
Match, $1000 a side, Riptonand Americus, mile heats, in harmess, ) 
sulkiés, 5th Monday, 29th May. 
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ON BREEDING THE HUNTER. 


From what shall I breed ? 

This question, put to me by a friend, who like myself, takes great 
interest in that most useful, but too often abused animal the horse, 
has induced me (as having been rather a fortunate breeder of hun- 
ters) to record my opinions on the subject, thinking they may per- 
haps be acceptable and useful to some of the readers of this Maga- 
zine. 

As I have just stated, the hunter is the class of horse to which 
I have almost entirely devoted my attention, and in order to insure 
the most likely prospect of obtaining what shall realize my wishes, 
I am always most particular that the mare I intend to breed from 
possesses none of those imperfections which 1 should be sorry to 
see in the foal ; perfection is as rarely met with in the horse as in 
anything else, but in the mare, there should be more especially no 
very obvious defect, such as bad fore-legs, upright shoulder, short- 
ness of the hind qnarter, or straightness of the hind legs, by which 
I mean a want of that curvature from hip to hock, which, combined 
with length from the same points, is sure to give speed, as is very 
observable in the structure of the hare’s leg; and here I will name 
what always is a decided beauty, this is for the knees and hocks 
to be as low down as possible, the cannon bone being very short ; 
length in the animal is a beauty, but mark where this length must 
be, not in what is termed the body, for that should be short ; but 
length should be inthe fore and hind quarters; roundness of the 
body, depth of rib, and straightness and width of back behind the 
saddle, are also great beauties. 

Having determined on the mare from which I iptend to breed, I 
next employ myself in studying the points of the sire. 

Now I ought before this to have stated that I always prefer a 
mare, though nearly, still not completely thorough-bred, while the 
horse must be of the best pure blood to be had, and my reason for 
preferring a mare a shade removed from full blood is this: the 
chances are that her foals will be equal to more weight than the 
perfectly thorough-breds, while there will be quite sufficient of 
blood for the speed required. Blood is wind in a sporting sense, 
and therefore as hunting is not now what it was in our grandfather’s 
time, none can go the pace that are not highly bred. 

In selecting a stallion I am always particular that the points in 
which my mare is most wanting, are the most prominent beauties in 
the horse. 

Another reason for not breeding the complete thorough-bred 
horse, is, that as most people wish to breed with as little chance of 
loss as possiblo,—in rearing a fine animal with plenty of bone, 
should any slight accident occur to render him unfit for a hunter, 
the chances are he will still make a most useful harness horse, 
whereas full-blood weeds are perhaps the most unsaleable of horses, 
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fit only for very slight weights, and frequently to be procured 
for some twenty or thirty pounds, thus becoming a total loss to the 
breeder. 

Extremes in crossing are very rarely successful, and it is really 
astonishing to see farmers so constantly putting their complete 
cart mares to thorough-bred horses, expecting to have foals of a 
class fit for hunters, whereas nine times out of ten they are fit 
neither for draught or hunting, for though they may be up to weight, 
which is what they expect, there is always a lamentable deficiency 
of pluck, and the same mare, with a three parts bred horse, would 
be likely to produce a very valuable class of horse, the coach horse. 


PINK. 
London (New) Sporting Magazine for April, 1843. 





ON TRAINING TROTTING HORSES. 





THEIR ALIGHT. 





Tue annexed list gives the height of many celebrated horses, 
estimated only, but by two most experienced men, one of whom 
had groomed or ridden almost every one named, and the other is an 
old amateur, who has the quickest eye for a horse, and who rode 
after most of those named, and has seen them all repeatedly. Of 
the thirty in the list, they differed only about eight, and of these 
only by one inch, save ina single case. In the eight cases we 
have given the estimate of the jockey who had ridden or driven 
them, and have great faith in its accuracy. 


Names. hds. ; in. Names. hds. | in. 
iii ot neieaiin FFF EOE OTOP OE 16 | — 
DEEL on0ccocesneees 15 | 2 ||Edwin Forrest ............. 15 | — 
GE ncknoscecccnneun 28h ere ee 15 | — 
SE i das hnbadncniin 15 | 1 ||Norman Leslie .........-... 15/3 
Rattler (the latest) ......... 15 | 2 ||Confidence (latest) ........-- 15 | 2 
Screwdriver (old) .........- 16 | —||Locomotive........-....... 16 | — 

do. (|) 15 | —|/Sally Miller.........-...... 15] 3 
D. D. Tompkins........... 15 | —||Charlotte Temple..........- 15 | — 
Lady Warrington .-........ Bet 0 IE dccccccecccancs 16 | — 
ES aL, Oe PE vada ancs caseseaees 14 | 2 
PE 606 ccsensssces 15 | 3 ||Greenwich Maid............ 15 | — 
EE tibteebhn Shan deeded a cett and becececeeekes 15 | 3 
ED 5.606 onc ccceare 2) =e 15} 1 
Shakespeare ........c2cccce whl i rere 16 | — 
BN HE Scnictwesssane 15 | 3 














The acknowledged superiority of the performances of the Ame- 
rican over English trotters, or to speak with more precise accuracy, 
extraordinary performances in a greater number of cases, has been 
already attributed to superior skill in training, but on that we must 
not be understood as laying so much stress, as upon superior jockey- 
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ship in this particular department ; for the training of the trotting 
horse, so far as we can learn, requires no considerable skill, save as 
itis connected with the skill of the jockey who usually acts in 
both capacites. For training, the whole code is said to consist of 
three words—air, exercise, and food. The work given him in 
training is severe according to his constitution, and consists in 
walking him from twelve to twenty miles daily, and giving him 
‘sharp work” three or four times a week. ‘This “sharp work” 
is usually a distance of two miles, or sometimes three. ‘The horse 
is not put to his speed this entire distance, but taught to rouse him- 
self at intervals, at the call of his jockey, who encourages him and 
brings out his utmost capacity by his voice, not less securely than 
by the usual persuasion of whip and spur. This feature of trot- 
ting jockeyship is peculiar and not a little amusing. The jockey is 
continually talking or rather growling to his horse, and at times he 
bursts out into shouts and yells, that would be terrific if not so 
ludicrous. The object would appear to be twofold—first, to en- 
courage his horse to the utmost possible exertion of his powers 
when called upon, and again, so to accustom him to this harsh 
shouting that he may not break up when he hears it from the op- 
posing jockey—for it is deemed not unsportsmanlike for one jockey 
to break up the pace of another’s nag by thus actually frightening 
him. Many a victory has Hiram Woodruff won by thus rousing 
his own horse and breaking up his opponent’s on the last quarter. 
These two-mile drives are not repeated as is usual in training the 
race-horse. Nor is the work of the trotter given at intervals so 
regular as in the case of the other, nor is he kept in such habitual 
quiet; the trainer consults his own convenience to a great degree 
as to the time when he will give his nag exercise, and he never 
hesitates about taking him out and showing him at any hour. 

In other respects too, the treatment of the trotting-horse differs 
from that of the more high-bred racer. Less delicate in constitu- 
tion and form, he is less delicately fed and groomed. Allowed to 
eat when and what they please, trotting horses are groomed with 
much the same care as well-kept town coach-horses, or perhaps 
the English hunter. In the two grand points of keeping them in 
robust health and giving them hard work enough, the training of 
the trotter and the racer is identical. But for the trotter from six 
to eight weeks’ training is deemed sufficient. We are inclined to 
believe that very much of the superiority of the American trotter 
and roadster is attributable to the skill of the jockey. Our mode 
of driving them differs essentially from the English, and though 
neither easy nor elegant, it succeeds admirably in developing the 
capabilities of a horse at this pace. The case already cited of 
Wheelan and the horse Alexander in England, is in point, and it 
is practically illustrated every day in New York, many English re- 
sidents of which city are trotting amateurs ; they one and all, after 
a little experience, adopt the Yankee mode of driving. 

It has long beena question exciting much interest, whether twenty 
miles has been, or can be, trotted in one hour. There is no record 
of any such performance, although there have been many attempts 
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to do it. But men of great judgment and long experience, are so 
fully confident of the ability of our horses to go that distance at 
the required rate, that large odds would be laid that it can be done. 
The difficulty is to find an individual who will at this day back him 
to an adequate amount; for it will readily occur that a horse that 
can accomplish the feat must be of great value and the risk of 
injury to him is of course very considerable. It is believed that 
$10,000 to $5,000 would readily be laid that Dutchman can do it, 
and probably Americus would be backed at less odds likewise to 
do it. The trotting amateurs in New York profess to entertain no 
doubt at all upon the subject, and it is believed they have sufficient 
reason for the opinion. 
Hon. J. S. Skinner’s Notes to Youatt’s Treatise ‘‘ On the Horse.” 





THE AMERICAN TURF. 





From the London ‘‘ New Sporting Magazine” for April, 1843. 





Ir is now some time since I have written you, touching Turf 
matters on this side of the big pond; you have, however, been 
able to keep pace with its doings, by the aid of that most spirited 
sporting paper, “ The Spirit of the Times.” 

Within the last month, in the sunny South, a fling has been 
made for the topmost round of the ladder of fame, by a daughter 
of Imp. Consol. I allude to the recent achievements of Miss 
Foote, and for the benefit of your readers will give the placing, 
time, &c., as taken from a most excellent journal published at Or- 
leans, called “ ‘The Picayune,” one of the editors of which is that 
clever fellow, Geo. W. Kendall, captured by the Mexicans in the 
late Santa-Fé expedition. 


New Orleans Jockey Club Purse $600, Four mile heats, 3 yr. olds. §6lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 
118—7, and upwards, 124ibs. ; mares and geldings allowed 3lbs. 

Lin. Cocke’s b. f. Miss Foote, by lmp. Consol, out of Imp. Gabrielle, by Partisan, 
Rt A ERLE RR SAE et TT IRAE SAITO IACI DIG eae Monk 2 1 1 

F. Duplantier’s b.h. George Martin, by Garrison’s Zinganee, out of Gabriella, by 


NN PEELED TLE NE SELES LLL PTR OEE TEP 2 2 
D. F. Kenner’s (Wm. R. Barrow’s) ch. h. Geo. W. Kendall, by Medoc, out of Jenny 
ee OIE BOR, COE cccins ctnddccmecenddedteavanasebedsetameneente 3 dis. 
TIME. 
Ist mile. 2d mile. 3d mile. 4th mile. Total. 
First heat ......... | are RM sco acc are CO ae 7:36} 
Second heat ....... = ee RED cccuveue er. 7:394 
Third heat ......... ae as i a | 7:514 


In the first heat Miss Foote allowed George Martin to make a 
gap of some hundred yards in the first two miles, when Monk (on 
her) gave her a touch of the catgut and steel, and drove her home, 
George winning the heat in 7:364 by some three or four open 
lengths. In the second heat the horse took the track, and never 
relinquished it, until in the run home, when the game little one, 
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by dint of whip and spur, beat him out two lengths. Kendall was 
distanced by being pulled up through mistake. In the third heat 
the horse sulked, and the mare led by fifty yards—he collared her 
before she got half a mile, and led to the third mile, but she proved 
too much for him, though he stood up to his work manfully, and 
proved himself, as he is, one of the gamest of the game. 

The far famed daughter of Trustee, the invincible Fashion, in 
her match with Boston, made the two heats in 7:324—7:45—win- 
ning the second heat with much ease. 

Miss Foote is an extraordinary animal indeed—she is very 
small, and has been knocked about from pillar to post, but seems 
as tough as leather. She has made a second heat in 7:35. She 
won in Kentucky in 7:42—7:40. 

Fashion has started four times at four mile heats, and walked 
over once at that distance. She has beaten old Boston, the best 
race-horse, I honestly think, America has ever produced, twice. 
She has beaten Blue Dick twice, and John Blount once. Her 
time has been as follows :— 


She won in 7:42—7:48—Blount winning the Ist heat, and Boston*distanced. 
She won in 7:32}—7:45—beating Boston. 

She won in 7:38—7:52+—~beating Blue Dick. 

She won in 7:36—%49—beating Blue Dick. 

She ran her races over courses where they carry from three to 
four pounds more weight than over those South of the Potomac, 
excepting in South Carolina. 

I should not wonder if the challenge made from those South of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, be accepted. North of that line, there 
are Fashion, Boston (who is still as sound as a dollar), Cassandra, 
Blue Dick, Register, and others. South, they have Miss Foote, 
Reel, Fanny, George Martin, Hannah Harris, Nat Bradford, Kate 
Aubrey, and a host of good ones. If it takes place, we shall see 
a sporting affair. 

The get of Leviathan (a colt out of Imp. Florestine) has the 
call in the Great Peyton Stake. He is a tried one, and is on the 
sround. A son of Plenipo, a daughter of Luzborough, and some 
Priams, are deemed formidable also. It will be a great race. 
The stake, if all stand up to their fodder, will be $150,000. 

The Priams were in great force last year. They have more 
finish than any horses I have ever seen, and I think you missed it 
when he was allowed to leave England. 

Truly yours, N. or ARKANSAS. 
Batesville, Arks., January 15, 1843 
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TIGER HUNTING IN BENGAL. 





WITH AN ENGRAVING BY DICK AFTER ONE IN THE ORIENTAL ANNUUL. 





Our illustration tells its own story so plainly that he who runs 
may read—no descriptive narrative is requisite. Our striped friend 
appears to have got himself into a particularly “ tight place ”—an 
elephant sixteen feet high, having one foot on his rump, while he 
is giving him “goss” with his tusks. What with the bullets 
“lodged in his thorax,” and the thrusts through his pericardium, 
the Tiger must consider these untimely visitatiuns “ infernal bores !” 

There have appeared in different volumes of this magazine, oc- 
casional descriptions of Oriental Field Sports, of which Tiger 
Hunting is a principal and characteristic feature. Hunting the 
Grisly Bear is the only approach to it, in this country, in savage 
interest, danger, and fearful excitement. In India this sport is pur- 
sued not unfrequently upon a scale rivalling in magnificence and 
extent the most brilliant hunting displays of the Princes of the 
house of Condé, so celebrated in History. Our gifted East Indian 
contemporary, “ ‘The Bengal Sporting Magazine,” published at 
Calcutta, gives us occasionally the most thrilling descriptions of this 
sport, as also does “ Deccan” and “An Old Forest Ranger,” in 
the English magazines. Next month, if we can make room, our 
readers shall have a taste of their quality. 





How tTHey catcH BEEF IN THE CHINESE ARCHIPELAGO.—A 
party, fifty strong, was formed in one line, about ten feet apart ; 
and ropes, consisting of stud-sail haulyards, extended from right 
to left, which the men held as high as their breasts, keeping it 
taught. This line reached nearly across the island, by which 
means the herd was driven down to a point of land, where they 
faced their pursuers, bellowing, and tearing up the ground with 
their feet. At length, headed by a tremendous black bull, they 
charged the centre of the line. ‘The extremities of the rope being 
kept taught, the foremost ones fell over it, when a rush was made 
on them, and, before they could recover their legs, they were 
firmly tied with spun yarn. In this manner, from five to six were 
caught at a haul, when, having a rope secured round the horns, and 
another to one of their hind legs, the lashings were cast off, and 
they were worked down to the boat. It is a most amusing employ- 
ment; and many a tumble and capsize occurred during ‘the day ; 
fortunately, no accident happened. We tried hard to get our friend, 
the chief, but he always escaped. He charged, once, the place 
where poor F’ox (late lieutenant of the Nimrod) was standing, who 
broke the butt of a musket over his nose, at which he shook his 
head, but continued his career. ‘Two or three were knocked down 
by the men of the 18th, who, when these animals charged right on 
them, dexterously hit them between the eyes with stones.—Bing- 
ham’s Expedition to China. 
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On € raining the Race-Horse. 





BY RICHARD DARVILL, VET. SURGEON. 





Resumed from the April Number of the ‘‘ Turf Register,”’ page 185. 





ON THE USE OF DIFFERENT REINS. 

THERE are some race-horses in training, which are not easily 
held by the very light weights, in plain snaffles or Pelham bridles, 
and it occasionally happens that some horses are more delicate on 
their fore legs than others; therefore it does not answer to put up 
great heavy boys to ride them in their gallops and sweats, more 
a if they require to be in strong work, or are young 
ones oe ‘with a view to preserve the legs of such horses, 
it is necessary to put small boys up to ride them; and to give 
these boys vellichiee power, the groom has recourse to different 
sorts of reins, or martingals, just according as horses are found 
to require them. Jockies, of course, are well acquainted with the 
use of them. The difficulty lies in getting young, inexperienced 
hoys to use them properly ; for, unless repeatedly cautioned, they 
are apt to pull too resolutely with almost any sort of bridle, but 
more particularly when they have an additional rein, by which 
they can more easily hold or pull up their horses. 

For the purpose of properly instructing those light boys in the 
use of different reins, let us, by way of example, suppose half-a- 
dozen horses turned round in their stalls with the boys on them, 
and that the groom is going to give these horses a good brushing 
gallop. Considering three of these horses to be hard pullers, and 
to have light boys on them, we will put on each of these horses a 
snaffle bridle and an additional rein. On the first horse we will 
put the common martingal and spare martingal rein—on the second, 
a gag bit and rein—and on the third, the martingal running rein. 
Previous to these horses going out of the stable, the groom gives 
directions to each boy relative to the rein he has to use. First 
speaking to the boy who has to use the common martingal rein, he 

says— That spare rein you have, is to keep that horse of yours 
from getting his head up. You had better knot it, and let it lay 
on the horse’s neck until you collect your reins. Just before you 
are going up the gallop, if you find as your horse is going along 
that he is inclined to get his head up too high for you to get a fair 
pull at him, then use “the rein much in the same manner as with 
the snaffle rein; that is, give and take with it, soas to keep your 
horse’s mouth alive, and occasionally take a long, gradual, steady 
pull, until you have got his head down and in place. In this quiet 
way you will, as occasion may require, use the rein as your horse 
is going up the gallop.” 
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To the boy riding with the gag rein the groom says—* You 
must knot this rein ;” or, perhaps, the groom does it himself, telling 
the boy at the same time the use of it,—‘ This is to prevent your 
horse from boring with his head too close to the ground. Be 
careful how you use it. You had better let it lay on your horse’s 
neck until you go up the gallop with him. ‘Then, as soon as you 
have collected your reins, and the horse is settled in his stride, if 
you find he is getting his head, as usual, too close to the ground, 
shorten the purchase of this rein and take a gentle pull with it. 
Thus, by gradually giving and taking with this and the snaflle 
rein, you will have your horse’s head in place, which will enable 
you to hold him much more easily ; and as your horse is not a 
flighty one, you may, as you find occasion, quietly take this pull, 
without causing him to alter his stride.” 

The groom, in giving instructions to the boy who has to ride 
with the running martingal rein, says—‘“ In collecting your reins, 
keep this rein outside the snaffle, and use it much in the same way 
as you would the snaffle rein, that is, give and take in pulling at 
your horse, so as to keep his mouth alive, in order that when you 
want to take a good pull with this rein, it may have the desired 
effect of bringing your horse’s head in place, and enable you to 
hold him so as to prevent his breaking away in the gallop—or to 
pull him up at the end of it. For 1 am of opinion you will find 
that horse will pull rather resolutely at you, and if he does, as the 
other horses are increasing their pace, making more free than he 
ought; and if you think you cannot keep him in his place in the 
gallop, let him go on with the pace, but do not rattle by close to 
the other horses, but turn his head off, and go to the bottom of the 
hill. Keep his mouth alive, and let him go a telling pace up it, 
and as you approach the top, sit you well down and firm in your 
saddle, with your feet rather forward, and take two or three de- 
termined pulls at him with this rein. If you find, from the pace, 
the hill, and the pull, that he becomes more collected, and that 
you have sufficient confidence in yourself both to hold and to pull 
him up, there will be no oceasion for you immediately to do the 
latter. Let him go on with the pace (if you feel inclined) for a 
mile or more. As he proceeds, speak gently to him, take a turn 
to the right, and go up the short gallop. Having pulled him up 
at the top of it, turn him to the wind, give him his head, and let 
him stand for a minute or two, or until he has blown his nose. 
Then walk him down into the vale, and let him be on the move 
until I come to you.” 

These orders, or others tending to the same end, are such as 
careful training grooms give to young boys on their first riding 
hard-pulling horses with either of the above reins. As boys im- 
prove in riding, they are occasionally changed from one horse to 
another, and by riding a variety of horses in their exercise, such 
boys as can ride well soon find out how to manage every descrip- 
tion of horse they are mounted on, and finish by having little diffi- 
culty in holding almost any horse with the aid of proper tackle. 
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~ 


Proceeding with my instructions to the boy in riding, I will 
suppose him now to have been in the stable for a couple of years. 
Being a light weight, he has, during this period, been riding such 
young ones in their exercise and sweats, as the groom may have 
thought him best capable of managing. In advancing i in years, he 
has become stronger on horseback, ‘and gives promise of being a 
good jockey. 

The groom, aware of the advantage of having such a boy to 
ride different horses in training, proceeds to give him further in- 
structions, and puts him up to ride such horses in their sweats as 
will bring the boy into good riding condition. 

It is to be observed, that the boy we are alluding to always 
knows, from the practice he has had in riding exercise, how and 
when to make use of his hands and feet in setting off a horse in 
his gallop. He also knows how to sit quietly down in his saddle 
when his horse is well on his legs and settled in his stride ; and 
from his having rode different young horses, he knows something 
of the pace a horse is going either in his ‘gallop or sweat. He 
also knows what strength to apply to the reins in holding his horse, 
in order to let him go quietly within himself, and not balk him in 
his stride by pulling at him, but just to have a gentle pull, and to 
give and take with his reins so as to keep his horse’s mouth alive ; : 
and if he does this properly, he prevents him from breaking away 
with him. 

A boy being thus forwarded in riding, is next to be put to ride 
such horses in their gallops and sweats as will, by the exertion 
which is required of him, rouse them into, and rate them at a fair 
and even pace, and make the boy very strong and determined on 
horseback. ‘The horses which require to be thus persevered with 
in their work, are such as are termed craving ones, and to bring 
some of them through their sweats at the pace they are sometimes 
ordered to go, is by no means an easy task for the rider, whether 
he be man or boy; as in their sweats some of them will hang, 
and swerve, and lay out of their ground. Indeed, for the time it 
lasts, it is often very laborious, much more so than riding them in 
their races ; for in their sweats they are not so easily got at, either 
with an ash plant or wisp, as they are when stripped for running. 

When a boy is first put to ride such horses in their sweats, the 
better way of doing it is to let the head lad ride with a young boy 
of this class for a few times, on any horse that is stripped, or 
nearly so, that may want the same length got into him. But it is 
necessary here to observe, that this horse should be one of a very 
placid temper, which is generally a horse whose constitution will 
require him to be sweated once in about eight days. He should 
be a horse that has a good mouth, is easily held, is kind at his 
turns, and will patiently wait or readily make play in his sweat, 
either alone or with any number of horses, (just as he may be 
called upon by the rider for either,) without becoming alarmed or 
at all impetuous. Such a horse should also be a kind and supe- 
rior runner to the craving one, so that when he is called upon to 
go up and challenge the latter in his sweat, he should do it with 
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ease to himself, that is, he should not be at the top of his mark at 
the time. Let the rally be of what length it may, he should be 
going within himself. If this horse is not fast enough, the point 
may be gained by putting up a lighter weight. 

The horses being clothed up, and the orders being given to the 
head lad by the groom in presence of the boy, how the craving 
horse is to go in his sweat, as to pace, length, &c., the horses are 
rode to the ground they are to sweat over. ‘The head lad then de- 
sires the boy to set his horse upon his legs, or in other words, to 
start him off in a canter, and the head lad follows him for a few 
lengths ; after which he goes close up to the boy’s horse, lays his 
own horse’s head in at the other horse’s quarters, so as to be able 
to direct the boy, to whom, probably, the first part of his directions 
will be (to use the language of the Turf,) “to keep fast hold of 
his horse’s head and kick him along.” By these directions, the 
boy understands that he is to have a steady pull on his horse, and 
often to persevere in urging him on with his legs and feet against 
the horse’s sides. ‘They seldom proceed far before the lad sees it 
necessary to speak again to the boy (perhaps rather sharply), as 
thus :—‘ Come, boy, sit well down, get at your horse’s head, and 
twist him along ;” meaning by this that the boy is to sit upright, 
but well down in the saddle, to raise his hands off his horse’s 
withers, first giving a little to him with the reins (but they are not 
to be slack), and then havinz a pretty strong hold of his horse’s 
head; giving him two or three good hustles, and persevering at 
the same time with his hands and feet, he urges the horse on at a 
better pace. 

Now suppose the horse in question to have gone a mile anda 
half or two miles, whether more or less must depend on what por- 
tion of the ground the groom may have given orders for them to 
come home at a sweating pace. At whatever point this order is 
to be put in practice, the boy is to be apprized of it at the proper 
time by the head lad, who again says—‘ Come, boy, get at your 
horse, for we must now go a telling pace the whole of the way 
home.” ‘The boy immediately gets himself ready to set-to, and as 
soon as he has roused his horse into a still better pace, the head 
lad, in order to continue the craving horse at it, gives a quiet pull 
at his own horse, and goes up to the other, head and girth. ‘The 
craving horse being thus challenged, and the boy now and then 
persevering with him, continues at the pace for a good length; but 
if the head lad sees him beginning to hang, and slacken from 
what he considers a sweating pace, he desires the boy to take a 
pull, and hustle his horse along. If he still observes the horse 
does not come, when challenged in this way, being aware that he 
is a very craving, idle horse, and that unless he is persevered with 
rather severely, the length cannot be got into him at the pace ne- 
cessary to get a good sweat out of him, the head lad says to the 
boy—* Get up your ash plant, and flourish it near your horse’s 
head or over your own.” Andif the horse does not come ata 


better pace when thus excited to it, the boy is to be told to drop 


his ash plant smartly down his horse’s shoulders or under his 
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belly, either with his left or right hand, for he should be taught to 
use both equally well. Just at this time, the head lad should make 
another run, get a little forwarder, let the two horses be head and 
neck, thus proceeding at a fair telling pace until they are ap- 
proaching pretty near home, when the head lad should make ano- 
ther run with his horse, getting so far forward as to bring both 
horses nearly head and head. The adv antage given to the craving 
horse should be about half a head. The boy riding this horse 
should now vigorously persevere with him, and of whatever length 
the last rally home may be, he should be pretty near the top of 
his speed immediately previous to his being pulled up at the end 
of the sweating ground. 

A boy thus instructed, and being often put to ride horses of the 
above description in their sweats, soon gets into good riding con- 
dition. He becomes not only stout on horseback, but as occasion 
may require, he becomes very determined in the riding of any 
craving, idle, or sulky horse ; and in setting-to with such horse, 
he generally succeeds in rousing him out of any sulky tricks, and 
he is thereby enabled to put the. groom’s orders strictly into prac- 


tice, as far as regards how such a horse may have to go in his 
sweats. 





BUFFALO HUNTING IN THE FAR WEST. 





Tue following is an interesting account of a Buffalo Hunt in 
the Far West, which started on the Ist of August, last year, from 
Montreal. 

The party consisted of Lieut.-Col. Greenwood, Capt. Ridley, 
Capt. Leicester, Grenadier Guards ; Capt. Windham, Capt. Van- 
sittart, Coldstream Guards ; Mr. Fairholme, 71st Light Infantry ; 
and Mr. Warre, aide de camp to the Commander of the Forces. 
They proceeded by the usual route, up St. Lawrence, to Prescott, 
where they crossed to Ogdensburg, and took the American steam- 
boat to Niagara. From thence, they went by railroad to Buffalo, 
where they again took steam, through Lake Erie, to Detroit, and 
through Lake Huron, to Michilimacinac, which is described as 
having much the appearance of Quebec, on a smaller scale. En- 
tering Lake Michigan, by the Straits of Mackinaw, they continued 
till the severity of the weather drove the steamer into the Mani- 
toulin Islands, where they were detained 36 hours, in consequence 
of which they did not reach Chicago till the 12th of August. On 
that and the following day, having been out on the beautiful and 
extensive prairies in the neighborhood, they succeeded in bagging 
thirty-six brace of prairie chicken. On the 14th August, the party 
took an ‘ extra’ to Peoriat, where they again took steam, passing 
down the beautiful river Lllinois, into the magnificent Mississippi, 
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and arrived at St. Louis on the 17th. It was not till the 22nd that 
all the arrangements were completed, though they were kindly 
assisted by several American gentlemen resident at St. Louis, as 
well as by Geaeral Patterson, ‘of Philadelphia, who was invited 
and consented to join the party. On the 23rd the cavalcade moved 
forward, up the south bank of the Missouri. ‘The party now con- 
sisted of ten French Canadian voyageurs, who had been accus- 
tomed to this sort of life, and a half caste as cook, who had for- 
merly been with Gen. Clarke during his voyages, and a capital 
artiste in his way ; seven British, and one American officers, each 
having three horses and three wagons, with about twelve mules, 
presenting a goodly appearance, as they moved through the beau- 
tiful forests on the banks of the Missouri. At Jefferson City, Cap- 
tain Leicester, who had been very unwell for some time, to the 
great regret of all the party, gave up the idea of proceeding, and 
returned. to Quebec. Mr. Fairholme was also extremely ill from 
the fever, and took the steam-boat as far as Westport. in conse- 
quence of the excessive rain, and the badness of the roads, the 
party were delayed eighteen days making the three hundred and 
fifty miles to Westport, and it was not until the 15th of September 
that they found themselves on the vast and magnificent prairie of 
the west. Being reinforced with two ox wagons, containing corn 
for the horses, and some little luxuries for themselves, they con- 
tinued their course in a south-west direction, for about three hun- 
dred miles, being partially delayed by the extreme illness of 
Colonel Greenwood and Mr Fairholme. 

On the evening of the 29th of September they came in sight of 
some few of the long looked for buffaloes. They continued on 
nearly the same route for fifty miles, when they struck the broad 
and rapid river Arkansas ; and they then had the satisfaction of 
seeing the vast plains, to all appearance covered with these enor- 
mous looking brutes. Nothing, it is said, can exceed the excite- 
ment of the sport,—galloping, at a very fair hunting pace, over the 
roughest possible ground, covered with holes, after these animals, 
and when in the chase of hundreds, or at one time, as the party 
were, of nearly three thousand. ‘The dust, the noise—like the 
falling waters of Niagara—and the pace, combined, completely 
obliterated any slight degree of annoyance which might have been 
occasioned by so long a journey, and living, in all weathers, so 
completely in the open air. The cows are nearly twice as fast, 
and their flesh so much better, that they are, consequently, more 
sought after, but are not near so savage as the old bull, who, when 
wounded, will turn upon his opponent; but his efforts are in vain, 
the horse being so much swifter. Should the sportsman not meet 
with an accident, from the inequalities of the ground, there is no 
real danger. But it requires two or three days training, to make 
the horse go near enough to the formidable looking animal, and to 
bear the firing off his back. The party were very successful, and 
none more so than the American gentleman, Gen. Patterson. ‘I'he 
number killed was about one hundred ; but there were many others 
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doomed to die a lingering death, from the balls not hitting the right 
spot to give the mortal wound. Besides the buffalo, they had more 
or less success in the chasse of the elk, antelopes, wolves, deer, 
turkeys, prairie chicken, and wild fowl of every description, in 
great abundance. ‘They also sawa few wildhorses. Onthe 14th 
of October they turned their faces once more towards the settle- 
ment, and keeping nearly the same track, they arrived at Westport 
on the 30th, having narrowly escaped losing all their things by a 
tremendous prairie fire, which burnt severely two of Capt. Wind- 
ham’s horses and a mule; the rest of the horses and the tents, 
wagons, &c., being saved with greatdifficulty. It was a magnifi- 
cent sight, but not a pleasant one, at such close quarters. 

They met the cause of the disasters the next day, consisting of 
a party of the Kansas and Shawnee Indians who had fired the 
prairie for the purpose of driving the game into the narrow creeks. 
They continued to meet different parties of Indians for two or three 
days, moving to the west to take up their winter quarters among 
the buffaloes. Nothing can exceed the wild appearance of these 
citizens of the woods, dressed, or rather half covered with buffalo 
hide. ‘They were perfectly friendly tillthe last party had passed 
and then one night they made an attempt to steal the horses, which 
was fortunately frustrated, with the exception of one pony (Mr. 
Warre’s) which they succeeded, after a short chase, in escaping 
with. ‘The prairie was burnt, and they were obliged to pass through 
parts still burning for the remainder of the journey, one hundred 
and fifty miles, till they reached the settlement, where they sold 
off all their horses, wagons, &c., and paid off most of their men. 
As there was on the Missouri a large flat boat, they succeeded in 
reaching Glasgow, two hundred and ten miles from Westport, in 
32 hours, without accident ; there they found a steamer which 
took them to St. Louis, and here the party broke up with many re- 
grets on both sides. 





KENNEL LAMENESS. 





Tuts malady, which seems to bafile the best attempts not only of 
practical Sportsmen, but of the scientific part of the world who 
have tried their hands at it, calls aloud upon every well-wisher to 
our national sports to contribute his mite, gleaned from observation 
and experience, to arrest its baneful influence. ‘The plan which I 
am about to offer, should it fail, will only share the fate of others 
proposed by abler and more interested writers ; and should it suc- 
ceed, will only prove by its simplicity the force of Johnson’s re- 
mark, that ‘that which is obvious is not always seen.” Analogy, 
or the parvis componere, may assist us here, and that which is ser- 
viceable to one may be useful to themany. Although | was once 
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part owner of, entire manager, and huntsman to a pack of harriers 
of no small reputation in their little circle, and notwithstanding | 
have been in the habit of visiting kennels of many proprietors for 
more years than I care to recount, yet I have never seen a kennel 
‘blasted by this blight,” and therefore, as far as mere opinion goes, 
cannot be entitled to the slightest respect : but a blind man (so the 
story goes) once shot a crow, and under the darkness of ignorance 
I'll have a shot at the target. Hit or miss, here goes. 

Had I a kennel infected with this sore disease, into the lodging- 
room where those hounds which had been out hunting w ould re- 
tire after feeding to rest, [ would place a large ship’s stove (an old 
one for the experiment would do), and let the kennel-man get up a 
rousing coal or coke fire, open in front as our own fires are, but 
surrounded by 4 wire-guard such as is used in children’s nurseries, 
before which the hounds might (and I’m certain they would) lie 
and bake or roast themselves. Let this be kept up so as to last all 
night, or till such time as the hounds are taken out the next mor- 
ning for the purpose, as has hitherto been intended, of removing 
the stiffness from the previous day’s work. But where would the 
stiffness or soreness be? Gone up the chimney, as would be seen 
by their larking and gambolling on being let out, instead of limp- 
ing and shivering as is too commonly seen with the majority. All 
kennel-men know the ve ery small space in which sixteen or eigh- 
teen couples of hounds will lie; aye, a good modern dining-room 
fire is extensive enough to impart warmth to several couples ; but, 
as I before stated, a good ship’s stove, such as are used upon the 
deck of a merchant vessel of between two and three hundred tons, 
would warm and air every hair of every hound from the “ snout to 
the tail’—none of your flues, which are well enough to keep the 
kennel generally dry, but once more, and for the last time, as the 
auctioneers say, a good rousing fire for the hounds to snore by. 

Having now given my plan, i in the success of which I have no 
faint hopes, perhaps you will have patience enough to listen to the 
reasons which have induced me to offer it, arising partly from fam- 
ily sporting tradition, and partly from my own observation. Some 
seventy or eighty years ago (no matter, as the Irishman said, about 
a handful of vears) lived a Gentleman in the county of Norfolk, a 
great uncle of the writer of this recipe, who was exceedingly fond 
of greyhounds. He hada small kennel, not exceeding three or 
four brace, but they were clippers ; at all events, they went out of- 
tener, and beat all his neighbors’ dogs in the long run, together 
with others brought from afar, who occasionally disputed the palin 
with him. Excepting from cuts (to which all greyhounds are lia- 
ble), his dogs were never lame, and though not “ rough,” were al- 
ways “ready.” He did not whilst in health and vigor impart his 


plan to his brother sportsmen who were opposed to him in the field ; 
but in his latter days, when 


‘He scour’d the country in his easy chair,” 


he attributed his great success through a long course of years to 
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his method of treating his dogs after a day’s work. Jmprimis, be 
it known he was a bachelor, and his greyhounds occupied the 
hearth-rug, where the Lady (like Goldsmith’s party) was not. On 
his return from the field, and whilst the master was at his dinner, 
the man was attending to the wants of the dogs, washing and comb- 
ing the darlings to come in with the old Gentleman’s pipe and bot- 
tle, in lieu of those dear pledges of connubial something (I forget 
the precise term) which in those days in married men’s houses 
usually accompanied the dessert. There laid the beauties, snoring 
and stretching themselves in front of a blazing fire till John came 
and told the company ’twas time to kennel up. At that time of 
day greyheunds were not led into the field clothed in flannel and 
M‘Intoshes, but they waited for their turn under the lee side of a 
corn stack or in the recesses of a gravel pit, the only shelter from 
the bitter blasts of the open fields of Norfolk. 

But in case any one should suppose that this hearth-rug system 
should enervate or render hounds too tender for a long day’s work 
through mud and mire, I will relate two instances from many others, 
for the use of such sceptics, from my own list of canine asso- 
ciates. About the time that I first began to shoot, my sisters were 
presented with a very beautiful red-and-white smooth spaniel puppy, 
which the Gentleman who bred it thought would be too small and 
too delicate for the purposes of sporting. Sappho became a pro- 
digious favorite, and for nearly two years was she entirely a par- 
lor-boarder, never quitting the house further than the young ladies’ 
walks extended, and rejoiced in all the luxuries of delicate viands, 
combs, brushes, and rose-water. Fromsome cause or other, “ the 
crittur,” as Brother Jonathan says, became uncommonly attached 
to me, and I, being short of dogs, in spite of all remonstrances, 
used to ’tice her away, and soon found out that she had a capital 
nose, and that Nature was predominant over her acquired habits ; 
and for ten seasons she was my constant companion in all shoot- 
ing excursions, and still the ladies’ lap-dog in-doors. 

One feat, to bear out that which I am now endeavoring to prove, 
stands pre-eminent.’ It was on one of the coldest days I ever re- 
member, therm. 13 below freezing, wind keen north-east, flavored 
with occasional storms of hail and sleet, the snow about six inches 
on the level, | was accompanied by Sappho, and looking for wild- 
ducks by the margin of a river, when from a little patch of furze 
rose a brace of old partridges, and in their flight across the river 
I dropped one of them into what the marshmen call “a wake,” i. e. 
a space of the water not frozen over. ‘Through the snow and into 
the river quick as lightning dashed this little intrepid animal, and 
the bird, being dead, sunk just as Sappho approached it. Down 
she went like a dabchick, and for some seconds was perfectly lost 
to view, and [ was fearful lest the stream should take her under 
the adjacent ice: but, however, up she came, bird and all, in the 
right place, and safely landed her prize, and in five minutes she 
was rattling with icicles and hunting on cheerily. 

As the second instance, I shall merely state that I have at this 
moment a retriever, a parlor-boarder, that I have on more occasions 
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than one hunted in water on a cold winter’s day within thirty hours 
of her producing six or eight whelps, and never have I seen finer or 
fatter puppies, and the mother, now six years old, of whom I may 
hereafter speak more fully, will play at ball or any other game with 
children with all the elasticity and fun of ten months old. 

There, ye Masters of Hounds, long life to your Honors, as 
Paddy says, and the carts ye ride in! get some big stoves, and 
poke the fire like blazes ; and should the kennel lameness find the 
place too hot to hold him, it will cheer the heart of your brother 
Sportsman and faithful servant, RING woop. 

London (Old) Sporting Magazine, for March, 1843. 


DEER-STALKING IN CANADA. 





My excellent and friendy chum—Dingane, a red Indian, and 
one of the best sportsmen in the country, awoke me before day- 
light, reminding me of my intention to go Deer-stalking. I con- 
fess for a few moments I felt disinclined to carry my project into 
execution. ‘Ihe snow season had just set in—the quicksilver had 
jallen into the small glass receiver at the foot of the barometer. 
Unused to the excessive cold, I most reluctantly left my bed, and 
clothed myself in a suit of buffalo- skins, with a warm fur cap, and 
a pair of enormous snow-shoes. Dingane, and the other red In- 
dians who were to accompany us, were accoutred almost precisely 
in the same manner. Each carried a rifle, with a hatchet or 
knife. For myself I preferred slinging round my shoulders a 
small flask of excellent whisky, which a brother officer had lately 
brought from Europe with him. One or two mouthfuls of this 
cordial I found extremely agreeable during our day’s sport. 

Having reached in sledges the edge of the forest of Madawaska, 
we alighted, and putting on our enormous snow-shoes, we began 
sliding away towards the part where Dingane assured me we 
were most likely to find game. As we proceeded, [ felt a cold 
object suddenly touch my forehead. I was in the act of stooping 
as | passed under the bough of a large tree. I[ turned round to 
discover what had thus struck me, fancying it to be a branch which 
had hung down, when | perceived a long green snake, coiled 


round the overhanging buugh by his tail. ‘I'he reptile seemed half 


paralyzed with the extreme cold, and rendered almost torpid by it. 
It was this animal against which | had hi my forehead. Ina 
moment | brought my rifle to my shoulder, and was about to des- 
patch the monster, when Dingane ran up, and seizing my arm, 
besought me not to do so. 

“But why not, my good friend—why let so dangerous a creature 
live 2?” 

“T tell you, broder—him do you no harm. No more snake 
touch broder. You kill he, he spirit tell de adder, and you be bit. 
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ad 
No broder, you shall not kill he ;” and he coolly drew my rifle 
from my shoulder. 

It is true | could have overcome my red companion, and persisted 
in destroying the snake, but it would have been highly impolitic 
and dangerous. ‘The Canadian Indian is extremely stern; he is 
not quarrelsome nor savage, as many of the other American tribes 
are, such as the Foxes and the Hawks, but he is extremely deter- 
mined. Had I opposed Dingane, I well knew that no power would 
prevent him from walking off with his followers, and leaving me to 
perish in the woods, which I must inevitably do, if I lost sight of 
my guides. So I quietly assented and trudged on with seeming 
complacency. Dingane, on the other hand, seemed much charmed 
with my ready acquiescence, and became more than usually com- 
municative. 

Presently we came to a passage, where only a single person 
could pass. Dingane drew back to allow me to precede him, but 
as I rather felt inclined to follow a guide than show the way, I he- 
sitated and offered him the lead. 

“No, broder, | can no go—you white man—white man always 
first.” { 

‘‘ By no means—you are the most expert, you had better go on. 
As to the difference between white, black, and red men, I see but 
very little, provided they are equally good.” 

“What, broder? oh, no say that. Broder smile at red man— 
him know too well how they made.” 

“Not I, tell me 2” 

“Well, I tell you. ‘The great maker of all make white man 
first—then he make red man—and then—no—not he, but devil 
then make black man, and burn him till he black. Him place his 
hot hand upon him head, and make all his hair wool. Him seem 
so ugly, give him blow in face, and make him nose flat, and swell 
him lips. White man first man—red man second—black man 
devil’s mar; if he walk before red man, red man shoot him as a 
dog.” 

At this moment one of the attendants came up—he had disco- 
vered the track of a large moose deer, to which he called our 
attention. I desired to know how we were to act from my expe- 
rienced guide. 

“ Follow track for short way—not speak a word. Presently we 
hide behind trees, and I blow my horn.” Here he produced a 
strange-looking sort of instrument, made of bark. 

“ But won't that frighten the naturally timid animal ?” 

“‘No, broder, on the contrary. My horn speak like a cow 
moose (female deer), man moose come to look for cow. Him like 
red man when red man seek squaw and no find him. Him very 
much angry and look round. ‘Then fire quick or him go. If my 
broder hit him, him will advance and kill my broder if him can. 
Then two red men fire and kill him before him reach my broder. 
Him dem strong—dem big—my broder be silent.” 

Presently, on the signal of Dingane, we all hid behind different 
trees, and he began to blow his uncouth horn, causing the sounds 
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to resemble so closely those of the female deer, that the most ex- 
perienced sportsman might well have been mistaken. 

After about ten minutes, the quick ear of my friend caught the 
sound of an approaching deer, and he gradually began to retire, 
still sounding his horn at intervals. 

Presently one of the most splendid animals I ever beheld in my 
life emerged from a clump of close forest wood, opposite to the 
tree which concealed me. 

Considerably larger and stronger than our red deer in the High- 
lands, the magnificent creature stood before me, his head thrust 
forward. His cautious and slow step proved that he was listening 
with fixed attention to the now distant sounds. I only moved my 
arm to bring my rifle up—he seemed to perceive that some living 
object was near him, for he paused and threw back his neck. In 
another instant he would probably have plunged back into the 
wood. As quickly as possible I levelled and fired. The ball took 
effect in the deer’s chest—for a moment it staggered him—then 
recovering himself, he glanced wildly round him, and plunged on 
with savage rage to the very spot where [ stood. I confess I was 
terror-stricken—I felt half inclined to fly, though I well knew | 
could entertain no hope of escape. In another instant, however, 
| heard the report of two rifles, and the noble animal dropped, 
pierced almost simultaneously through the head and heart, by the 
balls of the two Indian followers of Dingane. 

The splendid creature, as he lay dead before me, was, I think, 
the finest animal I ever beheld. His horns were, however, scarcely 
long enough for his other fine proportions. When erect, this 
moose deer stood as high as a horse, and I should think must have 
been quite as powerful. 

The Indians now tied cords, which they had brought, round his 
limbs, and dragged him to the edge of the river—one remaining 
to watch him, while the other went to fetch up our sledge to carry 
him off. 

During this interval, Dingane and myself had been lucky enough 
to kill two caraboo, or reindeer, which we managed to bring down 
to the spot, where the sledge soon afterwards arrived. 

Our game stowed in, away we started on our return to my 
quarters, at the great fall of the river St. John. A curious cir- 
cumstance, well worth mentioning, occurred en voute, but it really 
must seem so improbable to every one who has not been in Canada, 
that I almost fear to record it, although | feel confident that every 
one who, like myself, has been quartered in the late “ disputed 
territory,” will willingly bear me out in the statement I am about 
to make. 

On a sudden our sledge came to a check, which nearly threw 
me out. Our horse had fallen into one of the many holes which 
one meets with whilst travelling over the frozen rivers of America. 
Of course I gave him up for lost. Not so Dingane, who starting 
out, commenced pulling with all his might, assisted by his two 
followers, at athin cord which formed a running noose round the 
animal’s neck. I saw that the effect must be that of choking him, 
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and begged of them to desist. My entreaties were however un- 
availing ; and, to my great surprise, in-a few minutes I saw them 
pull the horse out in a state of insensibility—apparently dead. 
How they could have managed to have thus lifted out of the water 
: So great a weight I could not imagine. Dingane, however, after 
managing to bring the horse once more to himself, thus explained 
the circumstance to me. Were the horse to fall in without the 
strangling rein, no one could ever haul him out again, but by draw- 
ing the noose tight and so causing temporary suffocation, the ani- 
mal becomes instantly inflated, and so light that two men may lift 
him with the greatest ease. ‘This statement I confess appeared 
strange. I never myself again tested it; but as 1 afterwards saw 
every horse carrying a similar rein, and as several respectable 
persons assured me that it was strictly correct, I am bound to be- 
lieve that my red friend only told the truth. H. R. AppIson. 


London (New) Sporting Magazine for March, 1843. 





FASHIONABLE ENGLISH RACING STALLIONS 
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Resumed from the last number of the “* Register,” page 200. 


















In resuming my remarks on our Fashionable Racing Stallions, 
my “note-buok” directs attention to Mr. Isaac Sadler’s establish- 
ment at Stockbridge, Hampshire. I am very frequently a visitor 
of this somewhat conspicuous place of rendezvous to the racing 
man, and [ will candidly confess that matters in all things apper- 
taining to racing are there conducted with the greatest spirit and 
with the utmost regularity. ‘Time was when Mr. Sadler’s name 
was more frequently recorded “ a winner” in the pages of the 
Racing Calendar than of late, and I have a notion that the loss of 
poor deaf Buffey was most severely felt by the patrons of Mr. Sad- 
ler’s stable. From some reason not to be explained by me, James 
Chapple seldom now appears in the once winning colors—* white 
body, scarlet sleeves, and black cap”—and cannot but think that 
Mr. Sadler must have some powerful reason for allowing his colors 
to fly on other shoulders. N’importe ! as the French say, he has 
not taken much by the change.—But to my immediate object. 
Defence, now in green old age, is advertised to serve mares at 
10gs. each and one guinea to ‘the groom. As arunner, Defence 
was considered one of the speediest of his time—a time too when 
flvers were almost as “ plentiful as blackberries.” His position in 
the Derby (1827) was a very fair one, considering all things, and | 
know for certain that his party made sure of winning, “ and nothing 
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else.” The stock of Defence have turned out remarkable for their 
two-year-old performances ; but it must be acknowledged that after 
that age few, very few “run on.” I must here take, as the lawyers 
say, “an exception,” and admit that his half-bred stock have “ run 
on” to aged horses—to wit, Challenger, Combat, &c. 1 am in- 
clined to suppose that the reduction of price in covering will be 
the means of getting Defence a large portion of our very best 
mares. ‘This valuable horse was got by Whalebone out of Defence 
by Rubens: he is the sire of the following capital runners : Com- 
bat, Cuirass, Tutela, Victoria (winner of eleven races in 1837), 
Bulwark (winner of the July Stakes in 1838), Deception (winner 
of the Oaks in 1839), Lalla Rookh, Barrier, Protection, &c. &c. 

Venison stands also at Mr. Sadler’s. Venison, a remarkably neat 
stallion, was got by Partisan out of Fawn. Attwo years old (i835), 
Venison did not distinguish himself in a great degree, but “ honest 
John” got him so much in season for the Derby in the following 
year, that he came from the extreme outside to 3 and 4 to 1 on the 
day! Every one knows that Bay Middleton is recorded the win- 
ner of the race in question, that Gladiator was second,.and Ven- 
ison third. I will here give Venison’s performances at three years 
old, and it was justly observed by a Sporting Baronet at the Don- 
caster Meeting, “ where are John Day’s bowels of compassion ?” 
At Cheltenham, Venison won the Gloucestershire Stakes of £460 
and the Gold Cup; at Southampton, he won the Cup Stakes of 
£230; at Goodwood, he carried off His Majesty’s Plate of 100gs. ; 
at Brighton, he won the Brighton Stakes, value £765; at Lewes, 
he won His Majesty’s Plate of 100gs,; at Warwick, he won His 
Majesty’s Plate of 100gs. and £70}; at Lichfield, he won £80 and 
His Majesty’s Plate of 100gs.: and wound up the year at Doncas- 
ter, by carrying off His Majesty’s Guineas and the £100 Plate. 
Thus he won twelve times in one season, and that too when caravans 
were unknown. Venison’s stock have turned out remarkably well, 
and Testy’s chance for the Oaks next year I take to be a very 
good one. Venison’s price is 10gs. each mare, and one guinea 
to the groom. 

Mr. Sadler has The Mule for sale, and he might prove a useful 
stallion for country mares. 

The Mule, a black horse, was bred by Mr. Sadler in 1839, got 
by Camel out of Temper by Defence. At two years old, ‘The 
Mule ran second to Palladium at the Hippodrome, where he the 
next day won £210, beating in good style Elopement, Balcony, 
and several others. At the Newmarket July Meeting, The Mule 
was beaten by Chatham and others in the race forthe July Stakes. 
He was backed during the winter to win rather a high Stake, but 
went amiss, and never started as a three-year-old. ‘The price may 
be known, with other particulars, upon application to Mr. Sadler, 
Stockbridge. 

Gameboy will be met with at Mount Pleasant, Old Warden, Bed- 
fordshire, eight miles from Bedford. Gameboy is a chesnut horse, 
was bred in 1826, got by Octavian (winner of the St. Leger in 
1810), his dam by St. George—going back to the Eclipse blood. 
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Gameboy, when the property of Mr. Gully, was a most successful 
runner; altogether he is recorded the winner of eighteen races. 
At four years old, I find by my “ notes” that he won as follows : 
—£50 at Newmarket ; 50/. and the Gold Cup at Brighton: the 
King’s 100gs. at Lewes; the King’s 100gs. at Canterbury ; 50/. at 
Rochester ; 50/. at the Isle of ‘Thanet; and 50/. at Dover. Game- 
boy was a very stout runner, and possessed no mean quality in a 
racer—a capital temper. He will serve mares at 5gs. each thorough- 
bred, and 2/. 10s. half-bred, the groom’s fee included. I can par- 
ticularly recommend Gameboy to the, notice of those Gentlemen 
who have likely mares of a speedy nature. 

At the same place, stands Gilbert Gurney, who is booked to 
serve mares at 5gs. each through-bred, and 3gs. half-bred. Gil- 
bert Gurney is a fine chesnut horse, was bred by Mr. Newell in 
1835, and sold to Mr. Fowler when a yearling at the annual Under- 
ley Park sale ; he was got by Muley out of Miss Orville by Pen- 
dulum. I have not much to say in praise of Gilbert Gurney as a 
racer, for his doings did not soar above mediocrity : at two vears 
old, he was out four times without winning a race; at four years, 
he won four times against poor Fields; he was a great favorite in 
Manchester for the Chester Cup in 1840, then 5 yrs old, with the 
nice weight 7st. 6lb. on him; but he sadly disappointed his back- 
ers by not shewing in the front of the race atthe finish. ‘The Dey 
of Algiers, 4 yrs, 7st. 10ib., was the winner. For my own part, [ 
would decidedly prefer Gameboy to his stable companion Gilbert 
Gurney. 

Marvel is on sale at Mr. Codd’s, Cerne, Dorsetshire. He was 
bred by Mr. Nowell in 1828, and sold when a yearling to Mr. Forth. 
Marvel did one or two speedy things at Newmarket, but he cannot 
be placed higher in the list than a second rater. He is a dark rich 
chesnut, about 15? hands in height, without white, and possesses 
a capital constitution, with a fine temper. His blood is of the 
right sort to stay a long day, being a descendant of Muley out of 
Lacerta by Zodiac. Marvel is own Brother to Little Wonder, who 
so gallantly won the Derby in 1840, beating Launcelot and fifteen 
others, much to the dismay of Scott’s party, who quite expected to 
“pull through” with their crack. Amongst others who have bit 
the dust to Marvel, I may mention Taurus and Chapman, both 
horses of note in theirday. Marvel, I have been informed, has 
had but a few thorough-bred mares, but his stock are very fine and 
promising. Price may be obtained through Mr. Codd. 

My note-book now brings me to some of the brighest stars in 
the Racing World. I commence with Sir Hercules, who is quar- 
tered at the Stud House, East Acton, four miles from London on 
the Uxbridge and Oxford road. Sir Hercules is a black horse 
slightly “ shot” with white, was got by Whalebone (by Waxy, son 
of Pot-8-o0’s by Eclipse), his dam Peri, by Wanderer out of ‘Tha- 
lestris by Alexander (son of Eclipse)—Rival, by Sir Peter—Hor- 
net, by Drone—Manilla, by Goldfinder—Mr. Goodlake’s Old Eng- 
land mare, dam by Cade—Miss Makeless, &c. I have been thus 
particular in tracing the pedigree of this valuable animal, because 
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I consider him to be one of the best bred horses of the day, as he 
is unquestionably one of the most magnificent creatures that ever 
looked through a bridle. Asaracer, Sir Hercules was decidedly 
in the first class ; at three years old, he, after winning in the most 
easy style imaginable 140/. at the York Spring Meeting 1829, was 
sent to Doncaster. where he, when notoriously made “as safe as 
if he had been boiled,” ran a gallant third to Rowton and Voltaire, 
beating sixteen others. At the same Meeting, when still laboring 
under the “ malicious dose,” he by downright gameness won 2601. 
At the Craven Newmarket Meeting, Sir ‘Hercules won very cle- 
verly by a length the Claret Stakes of 200 sovs. each, h. {t., colts 
8st. 7Ib., fillies 8st. 21b., Ditch-in, beating Morris Dancer and two 
others ; ‘betting even on Morris Dancer, “and 2 to 1 agst Sir Her- 
cules. W halebone, the sire of Sir Hercules, won the Derby in 
1810, beating ten others. Whalebone was the sire of the following 
Derby winners: Lapdog (1826), and Spaniel (1831): he was also 
the sire of Caroline, winner of the Oaks in 1820.—Sir Hercules 
covered in Ireland in 1832 and 1833, and is the sire of many 
capital runners in that country, among which may be named, Maria, 
Birdcatcher, Langford, Waterwitch, Mulgrave, Augean, Arthur, 
Gipsy, Cruiskeen (winner of the Cesarewitch Stakes of 715/. at 
Newmarket 1839, also the ‘Tradesmen’s Plate of 980/. at Chester 
1841). Sir Hecules has been even more fortunate as a stallion in 
this country, as the names or the following first-raters will testify : 
The Hydra, Hyllus, The Corsair (winner of the ‘Two ‘Thousand 
Guineas Stakes in 1839), Jenny Jones, Coronation (winner of the 
Derby 1841), lole, Vibration (a very honest filly), Robert de Gor- 
ham (second to Attila for the last Derby, and winner of the rich 
Gratwicke Stakes at Goodwood). ‘There is a most promising colt 
by this stallion called Newcourt in the coming Derby, and two or 
three of our best judges have backed him to a considerable amount. 
Sir Hercules is limited to forty mares, at 30gs. each; those (if 
any) from the Continent, Ireland, or Scotland, will be charged only 
20¢s. each. ‘Those Noblemen and Gentlemen who have # wish 
for a subscription had better lose no time, but address a line to 
Messrs. Weatherby, at No. 7, Oxenden Street, Haymarket, London, 
where further particulars may be obtained. 

Bay Middleton is housed at the ‘Turf ‘Tavern, Doncaster. Bay 
Middleton is a beautiful bay, stands nearly 16} hands high. He 
was got by Sultan out of Cobweb by Phantom, &c. ‘That Bay 
Middleton was the best three-year-old of his day (1836) no one | 
fancy will be foolish enough to deny, and that he was the fastest 
horse since Velocipede I think no one will be inclined to question. 
Bay Middleton's career On the ‘Turf was confined to one “ little 
year,” but his achievements were brilliant in the extreme. At 
Newmarket, he won the Riddlesworth Stakes of 2600/., 150/., the 
Two Thousand Guineas Stakes of 1600/. (beating Elis after one 
of the finest contests ever beheld), the Grand Duke Michael Stakes 
of 1150/., and 300/. At Epsom, he won, as everybody is aware, 
the Derby Stakes, value 3475/., beating Gladiator, Venison, Slane, 
and seventeen others. ‘This race was one of the eastest ever known 
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over the Derby course. At Ascot Heath, Bay Middleton won 550/. 
Thus the “tottle of the whole,” as Mr. Hume would call it, is the 
princely sum of 9825/.! Inthe spring of the following year (1837), 
this fine animal was purchased by Lord George Bentinck of Lord 
Jersey, for, as report said, 4000/., and sent to Stockbridge to be 
trained for the Port Stakes of 100 sovs. each, five subscribers ; but 
he broke down in preparing. Indeed it was a very hazardous 
affair to try the extreme of John Day’s mode of training with the 
gentle system so successfully practised by poor old-Edwards. I 
do not think that My Lord George has acted with his usual judg- 
ment in putting his mares indiscriminately to Bay Middleton; and 
another fault I find of even greater weight—~. e. allowing the horse 
to cover so many mares in a season. No one would rejoice more 
than myself to see a change for the better in the Noble Lord’s 
breeding establishment, for the straightforward followers of racing 
have found Lord George Bentinck indeed their friend. With the 
exception of Aristides and Gaper, there has been nothing worthy 
the name of a race-horse out during last year by this son of the 
celebrated Sultan; and J, for one, place but little reliance on 
either of these for the great event of the coming season. Some 
good-natured friend might try to “pick a hole in my coat” for 
omitting to call Gunter, Tiptoe, Flytrap, and Tedworth worthy of 
notice ; but I cannot form any other opinion than that they are 
third-raters. Bay Middleton’s price for the season has been re- 
duced to 10 sovs. a mare, and one sov. to the groom, and | have 
no doubt that he will find great patronage at the figure. I cannot 
divest myself of the opinion, which I formed on the onset, that if 
stout short-legged mares, of the Humphrey Clinker, Dr. Syntax, 
or the Physician blood, were sent to this stallion, the produce 
would turn out racers of the first quality. All particulars may be 
obtained by applying to Mr. William Cunningham, stud-groom, at 
the ‘Turf ‘Tavern, Doncaster. 

Old Emilius is at his old quarters, Riddlesworth, near Thetford, 
Norfolk, where he will serve mares for 50 sovs. each. Emilius 
was got by Orville out of Emily by Stamford. The old horse wears 
well. At the same place may be found The Commodore (by Liver- 
pool out of Fancy by Osmond), Albemarle (by Young Phantom 
out of Hornsea’s dam), and Euclid (by Emilius out of Maria by 
Whisker). In the article in your last Magazine, “ Mr. Thornohill’s 
Establishment at Riddlesworth,” the merits of these valuable 
stallions appear to have been fairly discussed, and I have only to 
add, that the price of the three latter ones is 10gs. each mare, and 
half a guinea tothe groom. If any more extended information be 
required, a line addressed to W. Tyler, Riddlesworth, ‘Thetford, 
Norfolk, will be immediately answered. A peep at this establish- 
ment is quite a treat to the racing-man. 

] had nearly overlooked Ascot, and ought to have noticed him 
after Bay Middleton, inasmuch as he is (at least was when I last 
saw him) his stable companion, at the ‘Turf Tavern, | Doncaster. 
Ascot is a bay horse with black legs, about 15? in height. He 
was got by Reveller out of Angelica by Rubens. Attwo years old 
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(1834), Ascot won the two Stakes at Ascot (hence his name), beat- 
ing a very respectable Field in good style. In 1835, Ascot was 
quite petted by the Newmarket people, and after winning a very 
easy race there in the Spring, be became a very leading favorite 
for the Derby, for which race he was beaten a “short head” by 
Mundig, entirely owing to the superior “ physical force” of Wil- 
liam Scott over N. Flatman. After being sent to Doncaster to run 
for the St. Leger, where he acquitted himself very respectably by 
being well up in the second ruck (the Queen of ‘l'rumps was the 
winner, Hornsea second), Ascot went back to Newmarket, where 
he won the St. Leger in the First October Meeting. Ascot’s price 
of covering is amazingly low, only 2gs.a mare! For further par- 
ticulars, inquire as stated about Bay Middleton. 

Gladiator may be met with at Newmarket during the covering 
season. He is a chesnut horse of a nice size, and with capital 
racing points. Gladiator was foaled in 1833, got by Partisan out 
of Pauline by Moses, her dam Quadrille, &c. &c. In 1836, Gla- 
diator ran second to Bay Middleton for the Derby, and consequently 
became a great favorite for the St. Leger; the more so, because 
the winner of the Epsom event was not nominated for the Don- 
caster prize. A great deal of money was betted at evens between 
the Irish colt Wedge and Gladiator. About a week or ten days 
before the St. Leger was decided, a private spin amongst the horses 
in Scott’s stable told the party that Scroggins was the best of their 
lot, and Gladiator was placed upon the shelf. Most of my readers 
recollect that John Day, on Elis, won the race, with Scroggins 
and Bee’s-wing second and third, the horse placed second by the 
Judge and the mare by the public. If my memory serves correctly, 
Gladiator never ran after the Derby, and if [ am right, his perform- 
ance on the turf was very limited. Lord Chesterfield and Colonel 
Anson, and most of Scott’s regular masters, have sent nearly all 
their favorite mares to Gladiator and Jereed, and the stock of both 
have turned out amazingly well. ‘The following of Gladiator’s get 
figure in the next Derby—Prizefighter, Napier, Peter the Hermit, 
and Maccabeus. Of these Napier and Maccabeus have been 
backed very heavily. Gladiator’s price of covering is l5gs. each 
mare, and one guinea to the groom. I| have a strong opinion that 
this son of the famous Partisan will become quite fashionable as a 
racing stallion—his blood is of the most aristocratic order. 

Velocipede is advertised to serve mares by subscription at 25gs. 
each, and the number is limited to fifty. Velocipede is a chesnut 
horse, with four white legs, and a “ pretty considerable” Roman 
nose. He was got by Blacklock, dam by Juniper, grandam by 
Sorcerer—blood of the most fashionable and approved order. I 
have frequently heard a very knowing Yorkshire speculator say 
“that Velocipede was the fastest horse he had ever met with,” 
and [ have no hesitation in saying that many other old frequent- 
ers of the Turf in the North will take the same side of the case. 
Velocipede’s two-year-old running did not lead his owner, Mr. 
Armytage, to imagine that he had such a prize, nor was it till the 
colt came out at the York Spring Meeting, where he actually ran 
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away from a very decent Field, winning about one hundred yards 
ahead of his nearest follower, that the truth came out. With always 
doubtful legs, it was extremely difficult to keep him in anything 
like proper racing plight, and this was the cause of his losing the 
St. Leger in 1828, for, when right, Velocipede was immeasurably 
superior to The Colonel. Then’ again, it suited the party to win 
with The Colonel in preference to Velocipede, on account of the 
weight of money invested onthe former. At four years old, Veloci- 
pede won the Gold Cup and 200 sovs. at the York Spring Meeting, 
and ended his racing career at the Liverpool July Meeting, by win- 
ning the Gold Cup, ‘with 835/., carrying 8st.8b. (avery high weight 
for a jour-year-old), beating one of the best Fields of the year 
(1829). I remember he was brought out two days after to run 
for the Stand Cup (won by Laurel), but in taking his canter pre- 
vious to starting, he was found quite lame. As a stallion, Veloci- 
pede promised good things at first; but, as in the case of Glaucus, 
his stock have not turned out to expectation. Amongst his early 
sons and daughters the following may be considered his best: 
The Queen of ‘Trumps (winner of the Oaks and Leger in 1835), 
Amato (winner of the Derby in 1838), Hornsea (winner of the 
Goodwood Cup in 1836), Valentissimo (decidedly the stoutest of 
Velocipede’s get), Mickleton Maid, and Millepede. Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote has a most promising colt in this year’s Derby by 
Velocipede, called Amarino, own brother to Amato. By the by, I 
regret to say Amato died a short time ago at Durdans. I believe 
the subscription list is filling fast. 

Ottoman, bred by the Duke of Grafton in 1837, got by Plenipo- 
tentiary out of Whizgig, will serve mares during the year at Clay 
Hill Cottage, Bickenham, Kent. Ottoman is a dark chesnut horse, 
without white, stands 16 hands high, and is a very fine specimen 
of what a blood stallion ought to be “at points.” As a runner 
Ottoman ran indifferently, although he was at one period, early in 
the spring of 1840, a good favorite for the Derby, and backed by 
some tolerably good judges at Newmarket. Whizgig was got by 
Rubens out of Penelope by Trumpeter out of Prunella by High- 
flyer—the choice blood of His Grace of Grafton. ‘The price of 
covering for thorough-bred mares (10gs. each) I take to be rather 
too high, but the sum for half-bred ones (4gs. ) is moderate enough. 
Ottoman is amazingly likely to get hunters from useful half-bred 
mares. 

I know only of few stallions at his figure (7gs. thorough-bred, 
and 3gs. half-bred), that I would rather “send a mare to than The 
Dean, now stationed at Mr. R. Bloxsidge’s stables at Worcester. 
The Dean is seven years old, and is a brown horse, got by Vol- 
taire out of Trampina by Tramp out of Harriet by Delpini, &e. 
As a racer, The Dean figured very well indeed, running all over 
the country and carrying all sorts of weights. Attwo vears old 
(1838), The Dean ran second to The Apothecary at the Liverpool 
Craven Meeting, and won 75/. at Ludlow, beating a filly by Pollio 
and Elegance. At three years old, he is recorded the winner of 
eight races; at four years old, he swept off six prizes, some of them 
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important ones ; at five years old, he gained for his spirited owner, 
Mr. Collett, five races; and at six years old he won one event. 
The Dean stands close upon 15 hands 3 inches, has capital legs 
and feet, with an excellent constitution and temper. I apprehend 
that this horse will have what they call in Worcestershire a very 
‘* gay season.” 

At Cheadle Farm, Cheshire, four miles from Manchester, stands 
Tory Boy, a brown-bay horse, foaled in 1838, got by ‘Tomboy out 
of Bessy Bedlam by Filho, &c. He stands 15 hands 3 inches 
high, and has great powerand fine action. At two years old, he 
won 175/. at Chester in famous form, beating Miss Tatt, Dr. Jenner, 
Cerito, and St. Botolph; at Newton, he came in some lengths ahead 
of the Field, but the Judge, from carelessness or some other rea- 
son, placed Birthday first, much to the annoyance and loss of mo- 
ney tothe backers of Tory Boy. During the winter a great deal 
of money was laid out on this horse forthe St. Leger, but, having 
met with an accident, he did not start. ‘Tomboy was a runner of 
great repute, and [ am old enough to remember the sensation Bessy 
Bedlam caused in 1827 and 1828. ‘The figure of serving mares 
is 10gs. each, and half a guinea to the groom. For further par- 
ticulars apply to Mr. Walker, Cheadle Farm, near Stockport. 

Kremlin, late the property of the late Duke of Cleveland, will 
serve mares this season at High Wycombe, Bucks. He was bred 
by Mr. Walker in 1836, got by Sultan out of Francesca by Parti- 
san, her dam by Orville, grandam by Buzzard out of Hornpipe by 
Trumpator, &c. Kremlin is a brown horse, possessing an excel- 
lent temper, and of great size and muscular power. At two years 
old, Kremlin’s performances stand thus : ran third to Nickleby at 
the York Spring Meeting; third to The Potentate in an all-aged 
race at Newcastle ; second to The Commodore at Stockton ; won 
100/. at Northallerton, beating ‘The Shadow, filly by Langar out of 
Tesane, Cripple, and Cleanthes ; also won 65/. at Carlisle, beat- 
ing filly by Langar out of Lady of the Tees and Clem-o’-the-Cleugh. 
It must be admitted that Kremlin was pretty much ‘ hacked about” 
in his juvenile days. At three years old, Kremlin won as follows: 
the St. Leger Stakes of 225/. and the Gold Cup, with 60/., at 
Wolverhampton ; and 50/. and 110/. at Doncaster. In the course 
of his three-year-old performances he beat the celebrated Hark- 
away (for the Wolverhampton Cup), Cardinal Puff (a very excel- 
lent runner), and Industry (winner of the Oaks in 1838). The 
pedigree of Kremlin is well worth tracing—he has some of our 
best blood, both for speed and stoutness, flowing in his veins. Ap- 
ply to T. Robinson, High Wycombe, Bucks. 

London (Old) Sporting Magazine for March, 1843. 
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LEAVES FROM MY SPORTING NOTE-BOOK. 


BY SEPTIMUS OLLAPOD, D. C. L. 





PROPOSAL FOR INSURING THE LIVES OF RACE-HORSES—ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC 


RECORD OF A TURCOMAN HORSE—CLERICAL ERRORS. 





Ir has often been matter of much wonderment to me, now in 
these speculative days, when folks are sore afflicted with a plethora 
of cash, that some ingenious individual has not formed a Company 
for the purpose of Insuring the Lives of Race-Horses, on the same 
systematic scale as is adopted with biped life. 

The idea appears to me at once so easily to be carried out, and 
so profitable, if discreetly worked, that I have taken some pains 
to collect authentic statistical information on the subject, and from 
these data to form a general scheme for the good guidance of any 
enterprising spirits, who may hereafter think as I do. 

In the first place, then, the Insurance should be confined to tho- 
rough-bred horses alone, nor should these be accepted, if used for 
any other purpose than as Racers, Stallions, or Brood Mares: all 
other violent work, such as hunting, steeple-chasing, or even riding 
on the road, increasing the chances of death, and being more or 
less detrimental to the healthy disposition of the animal. 

Horses in training are a safe insurance, as every interest of 
their owner is dependent on their well-being; the training too, 
although severe, is in every respect carried on with strict regard 
to good condition, and perfect health, and the mischances which 
unfit the race-horse for the Turf, such as a “ break down,” whether 
by rupture of the air-cells of the lungs, commonly called “ broken 
wind,” or by a rupture of the suspensory ligament, more commonly 
called “ breaking down,” do not in any way affect the subsequent 
duration of life. 

Brood mares should be insured at a higher premium than stal- 
lions, the chances affecting their lives being more dangerous, as 
well as more numerous and less easily to be avoided; as (I be- 
lieve) is also considered to be the case in insurances effected on 
human life. 

Diseases are of two kinds, hereditary and incidental. Those 
generally supposed to be inherited are blindness, roaring, thick 
wind, broken wind, spavin, curbs, ring-bones and founder; all 
others are incidental. Of these, blindness and founder are the 
only ones materially affecting life, and it is but fair to state that 
many clever men deny that blemishes of any kind are bequeathed 
from parents to their progeny. I am decidedly of opinion, how- 
ever, that some bad qualities of the sire or dam do appear if the 
produce, in proof of which I could instance a well known horse 
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of our day, whose stock, though generally good in other respects, 
are almost invariably roarers. 

Thorough-bred foals are always “ forced on” to grow more for- 
wardly than those of commoner caste, by means of the most nu- 
tritious food ; as soon as they have sufficient teeth to masticate at 
all, bruised oats, carrots, and other “ high-lived” food is given to 
them ; this is done in order to fit them for more rapid training, so 
as to run in the various two-year-old stakes. This system of pre- 
mature forcing would be very prejudicial to horses afterwards kept 
up in an ordinary way of life, but the race-horse is so completely 
an artificial creature, that by means of high keeping afterwards, 
the average length of life of the race-horse, as compared with 
that of any other description of horse, will be found to be nearly 
2 to 1 in favor of the former. 

It may be generally observed that the most dangerous periods 
in the life of the thorough-bred horse are, from foaling to two 
years old; and from thirteen years to fifteen. It will generally 
be found by reference to authorities, and observance of facts, that 
horses reaching fifteen years of age, last on until they are upwards 
of twenty. 

The chief statistics which I have been able to collect on this 
subject, taking them at random from the Stud Book, are as follows 
—Of 145 stallions, the united ages amounted to 3,004 years, 
giving an average of 6}-9 to each horse, or 20 years and about 
260 days. Of these the longest-lived, Matchem and Sampson, 
each attained the age of 32 years ;—the shortest-lived, Hampden, 
died at the early age of 6. Nine were shot, being worn out with 
old age,—and one was killed by an accidental kick. 

The united ages of 136 mares amounted to 2,098 years, mak- 
ing an average of 15 years and 29-68ths—or 15 years and about 
160 days. Of these 136 mares, the longest-lived, Juno, reached 
the age of 29; the shortest-lived Shrimp, died at 4. Thirteen 
were shot, being worn out with old age. 

In carrying out the plan of Insurance here proposed, a Company 
might appoint, 

Ist. A General Agent. 
2d. Two Veterinary Surgeons in Ordinary. 
3d. Appointed Local Veterinary Surgeons. 

The method of proceeding might then be as follows :— 

The party desirous of insuring any horse or horses, to fill up 
and subscribe a form of application, approved by the Company, 
stating name, marks, pedigree, age, &c., and declaring his readi- 
ness to abide by the rules and regulations established by the 
Company. ‘This application to be accompanied by certificates 
from two respectable veterinary surgeons, of whom one at least 
must be an authorized local veterinary surgeon of the Company, 
stating the present infirmities and blemishes of the horse, if any, 
and certifying that, to the best of their belief, there is no present 
or incipient disease in the animal calculated to endanger life ; the 
expense of these certificates to be defrayed by the party applying 
to insure. The application should be then submitted to the general 
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agent for this purpose appointed by the Company, on whose re- 
commendation, accompanied by a certificate signed by the two 
veterinary surgeons in ordinary, that the blemishes or infirmities 
contained in the report and certificate of the local surgeons are 
not such as to endanger life, the policy might he granted, or, on 
the other hand, declined, if the agent should not approve of the 
horse or his owner. 

The following general rules might be adopted :— 

No horse should he insured unless certified to be free (to the 
best of the owner’s knowledge) from any incipient disease likely 
to endanger life. 

No horse should be insured having any established disease of 
the lungs, heart, or otherwise. 

The owner of a horse dying by poison, or being otherwise put 
to death by the owner, or any other person, should not recover the 
insurance from the Company, unless a written authority be given 
by them through their agent, to such owner or person to kill such 
horse. 

The death of every horse insured should be certified by two 
respectable local veterinary surgeons (of whom one at least must 
be an authorized local veterinary surgeon of the Company), the 
certificate to state the cause of death, as nearly as possible, and 
the date of the origin of the disease ; the expense of such certifi- 
cate to be borne by the insurer. 

If any horse be buried, cut up, or carried away, within seven 
days of the date of his death, without a written order from the 
Company, or their appointed agent, the policy of insurance on the 
life of such horse should be forfeited. 

I am fully aware of the apparent difficulties which stare in the 
face of any undertaking such as this, but I think them such as 
may be easily routed, on being fairly grappled. 

The only obstacle which presents itself, and which in my opi- 
nion is in some degree real, as it is very plausible, is, the tempta- 
tion which such a system might hold out to the chicanery and 
scheming of bad men;—but let it be remembered that all in- 
surance is to a certain extent blindfold, and liable to imposture 
and deception. In the case of thorough-bred horses, however, 
I think that the interest of the individual would be involved to the 
greatest degree in prolonging and cherishing the life of the animal, 
since more is to be made of him living than dead. Take, for in- 
stance, a foal, well bred, and heavily engaged on the strength of 
his blood, by his owner, as in the case of Lord G. Bentinck’s 
Farintosh, it is well worth that owner’s while to pay a premium on 
his life, at all events to cover the amount of his forfeits and expen- 
ses, until he can find out whether he is worth training or not. No 
consideration (if the animal be not insured above his value, which 
should be looked to by the insurers) can make the death of the 
animal, if a good one, equivalent to the loss of his chances in so 
many good prizes, whilst if he be a bad one, the owner at once 
gives upthe insurance, choosing rather to lose the premiums al- 
ready paid, than to sink more money in the chance of a bad animal 
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becoming good. ‘The case of a stallion is even still more striking 
—take for instance, Touchstone. His owner might insure him 
most probably for 5,000/. (the highest amount any society should 
risk on one venture), but ‘Touchstone will turn 800/. a year—how 
then cap it be shown to be to the interest of any person to give up 
800/. a year for 5,000/.? Certainly, a good look out must be kept 
to guard against persons insuring for more than the real value. 

In concluding these remarks, should any person be tempted to 
carry the inquiry into the working truth of these ideas, I would cau- 
tion them that no facts relating to any other kind of horse can be 
looked upon as applying to the thorough-bred or race-horse, the 
treatment of each being altogether so different as to prevent any 
correct estimate being formed of either, by the usage adopted to- 
wards the other. All theories relating to racing stock must be 
tested by their own experience alone. 


Amongst my “ Curiosities of Sporting Literature,” I have the 
original history of a ‘Turcoman Horse,* which was imported some 
time ago into this country. I give it here verbatim, as affording a 
curious specimen of the manner in which the Persian Sporting 
Calendars register the fame of their “ pure blood.” 

“ Rossoul Khan was purchased at Tabruz, in northern Persia, by 
his present proprietor, for the purpose of introducing a new blood 
into England. Captain Shee, (in the service of the King of Per- 
sia), from whom he was purchased, gave the following history of 
him,—‘ He was bred by the Tekeh Turcomans, a tribe wandering 
on the banks of the Oxus or Jihou, and famous for their horses. 
In a foray made upon a neighbouring tribe, the Hezarchs, his mas- 
ter was killed, and the horse was captured. He did not, however, 
long remain with his new master, who was also slain in a foray, 
and the horse, which had now established a name, was bought from 
his third master, by the Chief of Karoee, Mahomed Khan, for six- 
teen men slaves, the average price of a man slave being about 
thirty-five Persian tomauns, or 17/. sterling. Mahomed Khan tried 
the powers of the horse, and galloped him against a number of his 
best horses, all of which he beat. The Khan gave him over to 
one of his most daring captains, Rossoul, who had the temerity to 
make a foray close upon the camp of the Prince Royal, Abbas 
Myrza, whilst the English officers were with him, and in that foray 
he captured that extraordinary wanderer, the Rev. Joseph Wolf, 
whom, when he could not sell him for a larger sum than five to- 
mauns (2/. 12s. 6d.), he released, and sent him to Meshed. For 
this temerity Rossoul was hunted down, and he and his chief des- 
troyed by the Prince, and eventually the horse came into the hands 
of Capt. Shee. 

“This horse has all the peculiarities, and eminently all the ex- 
cellencies of the breed ; he is cat-hammed to an extraordinary de- 
gree; very long from the hip-bone to the hoof, and extremely fine 
in the neck and shoulder. His speed, wind, and endurance, are 
his characteristic qualities.’ ” 


* This breed of herses is particularly noticed by Captain Burnes in his recently pub- 
lished “* Travels in Central Asia.”—Ed, N.S. M. 
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There are some critical people who are never satisfied unless they 
can pick some hole in your coat, however well clad you may be. 

In this spirit of hypercriticism, the ephemerides of literature more 
particularly indulge, and they fall tooth and nail upon some un- 
happy misprint or clerical error, just as a hippopctamus might crush 
a butterfly ; or A®sop’s bear the gnat on his master’s head. 

Yet are clerical errors sometimes very awkward, and especially 
to be avoided by the discreet. 

Clerical errors, like most adjectives, admit of three degrees of 
comparison. 

The “ positive” clerical error, is a mere mechanical brute-slip ; 
a scratch of the pen,—a blurr of the tongue,—or a passing dullness 
in the printer’s devil’s digits. 

The “ positive” class includes all that numerous body of vision- 
ary deformities, the literary “Errata,” such for instance, as that 
contained last week in the leading article of one of the tory papers, 
which asserted that the opposition were “like blind men leading 
the blind; or moles working in the park.” Of the same nature 
was the advertisement of a butcher who announced “the exces~- 
sively low price,” of ‘ best steaks off the pump!” 

A bookseller in Paris once committed a“ positive” clerical] error, 
which ruined him. ‘The unfortunate man had laid out all his force, 
and invested all his capital in a new and splendidly illustrated Ro- 
man Catholic Ritual—but alas ! his fortunes were wrecked upon a 
vowel. Ina note of direction for the priest’s information, for “ ict 
le pretre otera sa calotte,” (a part of his dress, I believe, a small 
cap), the unhappy typographer substituted “ ici le pretre otera sa 
culotte,” a declaration which so shocked the delicacy of the devout, 
that the “culotte” Ritual at once became a drug upon the market. 

A “comparative” clerical error is such a verbal blunder as any 
body may rap out either in writing or speaking, and which, with- 
out being a direct “ mistake,” brings a smile on your cheek, or 
a repartee to the tip of your tongue as a natural consequence. 

A few examples will best explain my meaning. 

“Here, you John Chawbacon,” roared Farmer Brown to a log- 
ger-headed bumpkin, “run and tell Mr. Jones that his cattle have 
been breaking bounds again; and that this very morning I saw 
seven of his pigs run away through my gatden-fence, each with a 
pumpkin in his mouth.” Full of his errand away ran John Chaw- 
bacon, and incontinently perpetrated a“ comparative” clerical 
error. ‘* Pleez, zur, Maerster zez that yourn cats have all broken 
bones agean—an’ that every mornin’ he zeen zeven pumpkins 
running through yourn garden vence, each with a pig in uns 
mouth.” 

A weekly sporting paper, celebrated for its “ Answers to Cor- 
respondents,” a short time ago said—* All ships, although strictly 
speaking, of the neuter gender, are usually spoken of as feminine.” 

If this be true, what becomes of the mail packets ? 

“Sir,” said a man in conversation, defending a somewhat noto- 
rious character, “1 assure you it is pure innocence.” “TI quite 
agree with you,” replied the other, “it 2s pure in-no-sense.” 

VOL. XIV. 35 , 
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“What may be your business, Madam?” inquired a counsel of a 
witness. ‘keep a seminary for the destruction of young ladies, 
sir,” was the reply. ) 

An Irish paper lately contained an editorial notice that marriages 
and deaths could not be inserted, unless authorised by some known 
name, or delivered in person. 

All these are “ comparative” clerical errors. There were a heap 
in that old story told by Foote, the heroines of which were the 
ladies Cheere, Fielding, and Hill (the last the widow of the emi- 
nent physician). ‘These “blues,” according to Foote, were play- 
ing at ‘I love my love with an A, &c.”—when Lady Cheere 
began with “1 love my love with an N, because he is a (k) Night!” 
Lady Fielding followed with “I love my love with a G because he 
is A’Gustus !” and Lady Hill wound up the trio by “ J love my love 
with an I’, because he is a Fysician !”” 

“] say Jem,” roared one Sam to his fellow, “ wot does this here 
long word mean ?” (pointing to a large announcement bill headed 
‘“* Acrotormentarian society.”) 

“That ere—my eyes, wot a buster! Ac-cro-tor-ment-hairyun ! 
I wonder what sort of a beast it is—but here’s Bill a comin’, and 
he’s a genus. I say Bill, here’s Sam and me in a quondary. 
Wot’s that ere thing with no-end-of-a-name 2” 

‘Oh! you ignorant ramuses!—that ere’s a bow and harrow 
shootin’ ’socisation.” 

“Then why couldn’t they say so? But wot’s the ’xact meanin’ 
ov the hard word.” 

‘“‘ Why, that means because they used to shoot at live birds, till 
the cruelty society interfered, and pulled ’em up to Bow Street, 
and that’s why they got the name of A-crow-tormen-tors.” 

Here was evidently a “ comparative” clerical error. 

There is a bookseller in St. Paul’s Churchyard, who styles him- 
self a “ Homeopathic bookseller !” ‘This must clearly be a 
clerical error, unless he sells books in such small parcels, as to be 
altogether imperceptible. 

There is a wonderful story told somewhere of a widow’s cat, 
which sat upon half a dozen duck’s eggs until they were hatched ; 
when there appeared a fine brood of six young ones, half duck, 
and half cat, having duck’s heads, and cat’s tails; and, what was 
perhaps more wonderful than all, they mewed and quacked alter- 
nately! I think there must have been some “ comparative” cleri- 
cal error here. 

Thus much for “‘ comparative” clerical errors. For the “ super- 
lative” — 

I once saw four dignitaries of the church,—sit down to play a 
rubber of whist on Good Friday, and afterwards sit up to pick 
broiled bones, and suck whiskey punch, until one disappeared un- 
der the mahogany table, as through a stage trap,—and the other 
three rolled off in a most finished state of we-won’t-go-home-till- 
morning-ism. 

This was decidedly the most “ superlative” clerical error 1 ever 


witnessed. 
London (New) Sporting Magazine, for March, 1843. 
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LORD WESTMINSTER’S RACING ESTABLISHMENT. 


BY A QUIET AND EASY OBSERVER. 





Tue Marquis of Westminster has been one of the most distin- 
guished breeders of Racing Stock during the last forty years, and 
1 know of no Nobleman, Gentleman, or Commoner whose influence 
has been greater, or whose straight-forward and strictly honorable 
conduct has been more generally known or more duly appreciated. 
The name of Grosvenor may be traced an immense way back in 
the Racing Calendar: indeed I know of no Noble family of so long 
standing in Turf matters. ‘That the present Noble Marquis is 
consummate in the delicate nicety of breeding for the Turf I need 
not say, for the judicious crosses of the best blood—expense being 
out of the question—has procured the best brood mares in the 
world for the Eaton Establishment. I do not purpose going back 
to the year 1806, when Buckle and Violante carried everything 
before them at Newmarket, and wade down to the present day, 
when Maria Day stands immeasurably first favorite for the coming 
Oaks—and justly so if there be any truth in public running: but 
my immediate object is to lay before the Racing Public the pre- 
sent stud at Eaton, making such observations as | may deem 
necessary. Some time ago it was stated in the public papers that 
the Marquis of Westminster was about to sell his stud and discon- 
tinue his powerful patronage to the Turf. I need scarcely observe, 
that this report caused the deepest regret in the minds of the right- 
thinking and honorable Members of the Turr. The rumor no 
doubt arose from the fact of the Noble Marquis’s selling a portion 
of his stock ; but that we are going to lose so great an ornament 
to the Turf the underneath list of the Eaton Stud sufficiently con- 
tradicts. One thing I sincerely trust has “died away ;” I mean 
the impudence of alot of low scoundrels amusing themselves by 
writing anonymous letters to the Noble Marquis to the prejudice 
of his trainer: these rascals deserve the cart’s tail.—Singular as 
it certainly is, the Marquis of Westminster’s colors—* yellow, and 
black cap”—have never been flying first at the finish of any Derby. 
The Noble Marquis has, however, won the Oaks twice ; namely, 
in 1805 with Meteora by Meteor, and in 1841 with Ghuznee by 
Pantaloon: the St. Leger on three occasions ; viz., in 1834 with 
Touchstone, in 1840 with Launcelot, and in 1841 with Satirist. 
I once had an opportunity of seeing the Marquis of Westminster’s 
sideboard of Gold and other Cups that had been won by racing, 
and I am positively afraid to even guess at the number !—The pre- 
sent Stud at Eaton consists of two stallions, Pantaloon and ‘Touch- 
stone, twelve brood mares, fourteen horses in training, and seven 
yearlings. 

Pantaloon, a chesnut horse, was foaled in 1824, got by Castrel 

out of Idalia by Peruvian out of Musidora. Pantaloon, then the 
property of Mr. Gifford, at the Anson Hunt Meeting won 100 sovs, 
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in a Match against Mr. Mytton’s Mexican, 8st. 4lb. each, one mile ; 
H. Arthur rode Pantaloon, and won very easy. 

At Cheltenham, Pantaloon won a Produce Stakes of 50 sovs. 
each, h. ft. about a mile and a quarter, nine subs., beating in a can- 
ter Mr. Pickernell’s Clematis, 8st. 4lb. ; Pantaloon carried 8st. 7b. ; 
2 to 1 on Pantaloon, who was ridden by H. Arthur. 

At Derby, Pantaloon (H. Arthur) won the Devonshire Stakes of 
25gs. each, for three-year-olds, colts 8st. 7tb., fillies 8st. 4tb., about 
a mile and a half, five subs., beating Mr. Beardsworth’s Loraine ; 
Pantaloon the favorite. 

At the same meeting, Pantaloon (H. Arthur) won a Sweepstakes 
of 5 gs. each, for three-year-olds, colts 8st. 7tb., fillies 8st. 4bb., 
about a mile and a half, fifteen subs., beating Loraine, Mr. Carr’s 
f. by Filho da Puta, and Mr. Platel’s Blaze. 

At Warwick, Pantaloon, ridden by Lear, won the St. Leger 
Stakes of 25 sovs., 10 ft., for three-year-olds, colts 8st. 2bb., fillies 
8st.,once round and a distance, six subs., beating Mr. Yates’s 
Sharpshooter: 2 to 1 agst Pantaloon. 

At the same Meeting, Pantaloon, carrying 7st. 9tb. (Lear), won 
the ‘Town Plate of 50 sovs., for all ages, two mile heats, beating 
Mr. Beardsworth’s Chesterfield, 4 yrs., 8st. 8tb., and Mr. Barrow’s 
Alecto, aged, 9st , 7ib : betting, 6 and 7 to 4 on Pantaloon. 

At Lichfield, Pantaloon started for the £50 Plate for three and 
four-year-olds, two mile heats, and came in first, but his jockey 
being short of weight, Pantaloon was declared distanced: Mr. 
Howard’s br. f. by Filho da Puta out of Loo Choo, 3 yrs, 7st. 3tb., 
was the winner ; Mr. Haywood’s Spectre, 4 yrs, 8st. 4lb., second ; 
Pantaloon’s weight was, or rather ought to have been, 7st. 71b.— 
‘These are the whole of Pantaloon’s performances upon the Turf. 

Pantaloon is a very fine stallion, and is the sire of the following 
first-rate runners : Cardinal Puff (the best two-year-old of his year, 
1836), Pantomime, Sir Ralph, Lord Mayor, Sleight-of-hand 
(winner of the Liverpool Tradesmen’s Cup in 1840) Ghuznee 
(winner of the Oaks in 1841), Van Amburgh (second for the Derby 
1841), Satirist (winner of the Queen’s Vase at Ascot 1841, and 
of the St. Leger in the same year), &c. &c. Pantaloon is a very 
great favorite at Eaton. [I understand that, exclusive of a few of 
his Noble Owner’s best mares, Pantaloon will be well supported. 

Touchstone is a dark brown horse, with a blaze of white down 
his face, and a white off-heel, stands about 15} hands high, was 
bred by the Marquis of Westminster in 1831, got by Camel out of 
Banter by Master Henry; grandam Boadicea (Sister to Buce- 
phalus) by Alexander; her dam Brunette by Amaranthus out of 
Mayfly by Match’em—there’s a pedigree for ye! 

Touchstone made his debut when two years old at Lichfield, 
where he walked over for a Produce Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., 
three subs. 

In the same year (1833), ‘Touchstone ran third for the Cham- 
pagne Stakes of 20 sovs. each, h. ft.: Queen Bess was the winner ; 
The Tulip second, ‘Touchstone was by no means half prepared. 

In 1834, Touchstone, carrying 8st. 7lb. (Calloway) won the 
Dee Stakes at Chester of 50 sovs., h. ft., for three-year-old colts 
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and fillies, once round and a distance, thirteen subs., beating Queen 
Bess, 8st. 2tb., and four others. 

At the Liverpool July Meeting, Touchstone, carrying 8st. 61b., 
ran a capital second to Sir James Boswell’s General Chassé, 8st. 
6lb., for the St. Leger Stakes of 25 sovs. each, with 100 added, 
one mile and three quarters, beating Queen Bess, 8st. 3tb., and 
eight others: 5 to 2 agst General Chassé, 7 to 2 agst Billinge, 7 to 
2 agst Mr. Powlett’s colt, and 6 to 1 agst Touchstone. A slash- 
ing race. 

At Doncaster, Touchstone (G. Calloway) won the Great St. 
Leger Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., for three-year-olds, colts 8st. 
6ib., fillies 8st. 3tb. St. Leger Course, seventy-one subs., beating 
Bran, General Chassé, Shilelah, Bubastes, Plenipotentiary, War- 
laby Baylock, Valparaiso, and three others: 11 to 10 on Plenipo, 
3 to 1 agst Shilelah, 6 to 1 agst Warlaby Baylock, 13 to 1 agst 
General Chassé and 40 to 1 agst Touchstone. So certain did 
several Gentlemen, and good judges too, consider this race safe to 
Plenipotentiary, that they backed him at odds against the Field. I 
believe no one, save Lord Wilton, took the odds on the morning of 
the race about Touchstone, who won very easy, much to the 
astonishment of his jockey, who seemed almost petrified at his 
good fortune. 

At Wrexham, Touchstone, at 8st. 1tb. (Lear), won a nameless 
Welsh Stake of 25 sovs. each, for three-year-olds, three subs., beat- 
ing uncommonly easy Mr. Mostyn’s Vittoria, 7st. 13!b.: almost 
any odds on ‘Touchstone. 

At the Holywell: Hunt, Touchstone ran third to Intriguer (first), 
Birdlime (second), for the Mostyn Stakes of 10 sovs. each—three- 
year-olds, 7st., 5tb.; four, 8st. 5tb.; five, Sst. 12tb.; six, 9st; and 
aged, 9st. 2lb.—Mostyn Mile. 

At the same Meeting, and on the same day, Touchstone walked 
over for the Chieftain Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., for three-year- 
olds, Mostyn Mile, five subs. 

In 1835, Touchstone, then four years old, walked over for the 
Stand Cup, value 100 sovs., at Chester, the gift of the Committee, 
added to a Sweepstakes of 10 sovs. each, twice round and a dis- 
tance, six subs. 

At the Liverpool Spring Meeting, Touchstone, carrying 8st. 10tb., 
ran for the ‘T'radesmen’s Plate, value 100 sovs., with 100 in specie, 
but was not placed ; Sir J. Boswell’s General Chassé, 4 yrs, 8st. 
9tb. (Holmes), was the winner; Red Rover, 4 yrs, 7st. 11tb., se- 
cond; The Comet, 4 yrs, 7st. 12tb., third: Birdlime and seven 
others also started: betting, 10 to 6 agst General Chassé, 2 to 1 
agst ‘l’ouchstone, 7 to2 agst Birdlime, and long odds against any 
other. A most capital race. 

At Doncaster, ‘Touchstone (Wm. Scott) won the Doncaster Cup, 
with 50 sovs. added, free for any horse, &&c.—three-year-olds, 7st. ; 
four, 8st. 3tb. ; five, 8st. 10lb.; six and aged, Qst.; the winner of 
the Leger to have carried 3lb. extra—two miles and five furlongs, 
beating Hornsea, 3 yrs; General Chassé, 4 yrs; Shilelah, 4 yrs ; 
and Bella, 4 yrs: betting, 6 to 5 on General Chassé, 2to | agst 
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Hornsea, 3 to 1 agst Touchstone, and 6 to 1 agst Shilelah. A 
tremendous race, and won by a head only. 

At Heaton Park, Touchstone, four years old, carrying 10st. 9lb. 
(Lord Wilton), won a Piece of Plate, presented by Count Matus- 
chevitz, added to a Sweepstakes of 30 sovs. each, 20 ft., for all 
ages, one mile and a half, sixteen subs., beating Catherina, Lan- 
guish, and Trim: betting, 4 to 1 on Touchstone, who won in a 
canter. 

The next day, Touchstone walked over for a Gold Cup, value 
100 sovs., given by Mr. King, of the Bush Inn, Manchester, added 
to a Sweepstakes of 10 sovs. each, St. Leger Course, sixteen subs. 

At Holywell, ‘Touchstone, 4 yrs, 8st. 5tb., was beaten by Usury, 
3 yrs, 7st. 5tb. (Lve), for the Mostyn Stakes, for allages, Mostyn 
Mile, twenty-six subs.; almost any odds on ‘Touchstone.—This 
race was one of those “ mistakes” which occasionally creep in and 
bring the Fielders a rich harvest. Between the real merits of Usury 
and ‘I'ouchstone there was indeed a wide gap. 

At the same Meeting, and on the following day, ‘Touchstone 
walked over for a Post Sweepstakes of 100 sovs. each, h. ft., for 
four-year-olds, colts 8st. 7hb., fillies Sst. 3tb., two miles, three subs. 

Also at the same meeting, Touchstone, at 8st., 9lb., walked over 
for the Pengwern Stakes of 30 sovs. each, 10 ft., for three and 
four-year-olds, one mile and three quarters, four subs. 

In 1836, ‘Touchstone, then five years old, carrying 8st. 12tb. 
(John Day), won the Ascot Cup, value 300 sovs., by subscription 
of 20 sovs. each, with 200 added from the Fund, the Cup Course, 
beating Rockingham, 6 yrs., 9st. 3tb.; Lucifer, 4 yrs., 8st. 2bb. ; 
and Aurelius, 4 yrs., 8st. 2tb.; 6 to 5 on Touchstone, 6 to 4 agst. 
Rockingham, 5 to 1 agst. Aurelius, and 8 to 1 agst. Lucifer. A 
good race, but won somewhat easily in the end; a great betting 
race. 

At Doncaster, Touchstone, 5 yrs., 8st. 10lb. (Wm. Scott), won 
the Doncaster Cup for all ages, beating Carew, 3 yrs., 7st.; Veni- 
son, 3 yrs., 7st.; Bee’s-wing, 3 yrs., 7st.; General Chasse, 5 yrs., 
8st. 10tb. ; and a wretch called Flying Billy ; betting, 6 and 7 to 1 
on Touchstone, 9 to 2 agst. Bee’s-wing, 9 to 2 agst. Venison, and 
7 to 1 agst. General Chassé. Won in a canter. 

At Heaton Park, ‘Touchstone, 5 yrs., walked over for a Gold 
Cup, given by Mr. King, of the Bush Inn, Manchester, 10 subs. 

In 1837, at the Ascot Heath meeting, Touchstone, then 6 yrs. - 
old, carrying 9st. 3lb. (W. Scott), won the Gold Cup, value 300/., 
by subscription of 20 sovs. each, with 200 added by the Fund, for 
three-year-olds and upwards, the Cup Course, thirty-four subs., 
beating Slane, 4 yrs., 8st. 2lb.; Alumnus, 4 yrs., 8st. 2lb.; and 
Royal George, 4 yrs., 8st. 2lb.; betting, 2 to 1 on Touchstone, 
4to 1 agst. Slane, 10 to | agst. Alumnus, and 25 to 1 agst. Royal 
George. Won amazingly easy. 

These are the only times of Touchstone’s starting. ‘Touchstone 
is the sire of Auckland, Blue Bonnet (winner of the last St. Le- 
ger), Jack, Cotherstone, Dilbar, Celia (one of the fastest three- 
year-olds of last season), Rosalind, &c. The Marquis of West- 
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minster has a most promising colt by this valuable stallion, out of 
Languish, in the coming Derby. 

Banter, the dam of ‘Touchstone, was bred in 1826. She isa 
brown mare, got by Master Henry, out of Boadicea, &c. Ban- 
ter’s running was confined to one year. 

At Chester, in 1829, when 3 yrs. old, Banter, at 7st. 11b. 
(Johnson), won a Produce Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., two 
miles, twelve subs., beating Lely, 8st. 1lb.; Abel, 8st. 1lb.; and 
the following not placed by the Judge—Ambuscade, 7st. 11 tb. ; 
br. c. by Filho da Puta, out of Maid of Milan, 8st. 1lb.; The 
Crofts, 8st. 41b.; Independence, 8st. 4tb.; Shenkin, 8st. lib. ; and 
Butterfly, 8st ; betting, 3 to 1 agst. Shenkin (taken), 4 to 1 agst. 
Independence, 5 to 1 agst. Lely, and 6 to 1 agst. Banter. Won 
very easy by a length. 

At the same meeting, Banter ran a capital third to Butterfly and 
Fortitude, for the Dee Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., for three- 
year-olds, colts, 8st. 7lb., fillies 8st. 2tb., sixteen subs., beating 
Independence, Day Star, Mona’s Pride, Ultimatum, Parnassus, 
and Lucy ; betting, 5 to 2 agst. Lucy, 5 to 1 agst. Banter, 5 to 1 
agst. Fortitude, and 6 to 1 agst. any other. A most beautiful strug- 
gle between the first three, and won by a head only. 

At Wolverhampton, Banter, at 8st. (Darling), won a Produce 
Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., one mile and a quarter, seven subs., 
beating br. f. by Filho da Puta, out of Mervinia, 8st.,and The Lord 
Mayor, 8st. 5tb. Won easy. 

In four other races Banter proved unsuccessful, although she 
invariably ran well up in each race. 

_ Banter is also the dam of Launcelot (second for the Derby and 
winner of the St. Leger in 1840), Lampoon (a very good per- 
former), and Retort. She is unquestionably one of the choicest 
brood mares of the day. 

The horses in training are under the careful superintendence of 
J. Horsley, and every racing man knows how skilful that cele- 
brated trainer is in all things appertaining to bring a horse “ right 
fit” to the post when wanted. 

The breeding establishment, as may be supposed, is quite per- 
fect, and it would amply repay any lover of young racing stock to 
travel any distance to inspect the judicious manner with which 
everything at the Noble Marquis’s seat ai Eaton is conducted. 

The following is a list of the present Stud of the Marquis of 
Westminster :— 


STALLIONS. 


Pantaloon, by Castrel, out of Idalia by Peruvian, 19 yrs. old. 
Touchstone, by Camel, out of Banter by Master Henry, 12 yrs. old. 


BROOD MARES. 


Banter, by Camel. Laura, by Champion. 

Decoy, by Filho da Puta. Maid of Honor, by Champion. 
Ghuznee, by Pantaloon. Pasquinade by Camel. 
Lampoon, by Camel. Retort, by Camel. 

Languish, by Cain. Isabel. 


Sarcasm, by Teniers. Shiraz. 
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HORSES iN TRAINING. 
Prince Edward, br. c., 4 yrs.. by Muley Moloch, out of Manilla by Mulatto. 
Martyr, br. g., 4 yrs , Brother to Ghuznee, by Pantaloon, out of Languisl by Cain. 
B. c , 3yrs., by Touchstone, out of Languish (in the Derby and St. Leger). 
B. c., 3 yrs., by Pantaloon, out of Puff (in the Derby). 


- B.f., 3 yrs., by Touchstone, out of Decoy (in the Oaks and St. Leger). 


B. f., 3 yrs., by Touchstone, out of Maid of Honor (in the Oaks). 

Ch. f., 3 yrs., Sister to Satirist, by Pantaloon, out of Sarcasm (in the Oaks and St. Leger). 
Maria Day, b. f., 3 yrs., by Physician, out of Young Lady Ern (in the Oaks). 

B. f.,3 yrs., by Touchstone, out of Laura (in the Oaks). 

Br. c., 2 yrs., by Touchstone, out of Laura (in the Derby and Leger 1844). 

Br. f., 2 yrs , Sister to Touchstone, by Camel, out of Banter (in the Leger 1844). 

B.c , 2 yrs., by Touchstone, out of Miss Giles by Lottery. 

B.f , 2 yrs , by Touchstone, out of Decoy (in the Oaks 1844). 

B. f., 2 yrs., by Touchstone, out of Maid of Honor (in the Oaks 1844). 


YEARLINGS. 
Colt by Camel, out of Banter by Master Henry. 
Colt by Touchstone, out of Decoy by Filho da Puta. 
Colt by Touchstone, out of Morea. 
Filly by Touchstone, out of Laura. 
Filly by Touchstone, out of Isabel. 
Filly by Camel, out of Sarcasm by Teniers. 
Filly by Touchstone, out of Languish. 


London (Qld) Sporting Magazine, for March, 1843. 





STRAY THOUGHTS ON THE “MANLY SPORTS OF 


, ENGLAND”—PUGILISM! 





To the Editor of the *‘ American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine”: 


Sir: There are some old fashioned notions cherished by a 
certain “ Greek Character,” which he sometimes feels an impulse 
to utter. The subjects of these ideas are Prize-fighting and 
Duelling. The notions are decidedly adverse to both of those 
institutions. But, such as they are, they follow :— 

These customs have, doubtlessly, a common origin—in the 
grossest vanity of man. It would be difficult to prove, to an 
unprejudiced mind, by any great reasoning, that either mode of 
avenging an insult is the natural one. The promptings of anger 
are ever quick, and upon the moment of affront. ‘his proposition 
must not be confounded with a denial of the difference in the 
quickness of anger in different persons. But anger, as a human 
passion, is never positively slow—never for postponing its redress. 
Three other principles have that tendency. ‘They are revenge, 
combativeness (a phrenological name for an innate love of strife, 
per se,) and vanity, which, with Protean power, assumes the forms 
of these and all other passions and principles. ‘Of these, vanity 
is the greatest.” Revenge seldom incites to such acts, because, 
being a sort of coward. Anger in general effects its end by the 
dagger or the drug. While the pure love of fight is a very ques- 
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tionable passion. Even the quail and the game-cock, which are 
always named as proving its existence, take good care to fight their 
best before the hens ; thus proving that vanity, or love, or lust of 
power, have as much to do in their battles as combativeness. ‘The 
two first deserve, therefore, much less consideration as causes of 
these customs, than vanity. In Prize-fighting, however, another 
passion ministers, incidentally, to sustain it. So far as the ama- 
teur combatants—the Captains Godfreys and Barclays—are con- 
cerned, vanity is (unless, possibly, with the above exceptions,) 
the sole agent. But the “public performers begin, perhaps, 
under the stimulus of this paltry passion, and end with the lowest 
and meanest of all feelings, avarice. And a right tough trade of 
it do they follow.” What Paddy gave the drum is bad enough, 
but dieting and formal exercise must be insufferable. However, 
as the world goes, their “ ills which flesh is heir to,” are scarcely 
less tolerable than the moral pains of the lawyer, the doctor, or 
the merchant—not to mention the case of that noblest of God’s 
creatures, a really pious young Catholic Priest, when, “ at con- 
fession,” a young, beautiful, virtuous, and rich lady, tenderly tells, 
amid her pearly tears, that she is “almost dead in love” with— 
him! This “Grecian” decidedly avows that the endurance of 
a “middling” brave pugilist would be to him preferable to the 
average condition of some of these cases! “ Sed, de gustibus, non 
disputandum.” Perhaps “ no Christian” would. ‘To return to the 
principia of these institutions. With such roots, what fruit do they 
bear? Let us examine. And first of Pugilism. 

This science is the eldest born of all the litter-progeny of Mars, 
beyond any reasonable doubt. But the term must be understood 
to include all the feats of the hand, whether open or shut—slapping, 
striking, wooling, scratching, or—but hold. These instances must 
suffice. As far as the honor of antiquity can be claimed, all these 
branches of the “ art” must “ share and share alike.” Though | 
am somewhat inclined to believe that slapping had the priority by 
a week or two, 


‘“‘In man’s strange, eventful history,”’ 


over all the other sister-forms of independent punishment. For it 
comes—so pat. All this, it must be confessed, is sheer specula- 
tion. And the stickler for record-history will flatly contradict it, 
and insist that the Bible plainly assures us that Cain killed Abel 
with a cane. And this is certainly the first fight of which we 
have any account, sacred or profane. But, “ let us reason a little 
together.” And as the least reflection must satisfy the honest in- 
quirer, that Holy Writ does not record every act done by these 
“first ones of the earth,’ we have still room for speculation. 
And who will deny that, long before that sad time in that very 
interesting little family, when they were little boys, and, unques- 
tionably, before they put on their first panties, Cain pulled poor 
little Abel’s hair, or gave him a “clew” on the nose, while Eve’s 
back was turned, and when he was unable to “fend off”? Not I. 
I am not such a fool. I have seen too much of “ innocent” child- 
VOL. XIV. 36 
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hood to think any such thing. Fisticuffs, or Pugilism, then, was 
probably one of the earliest of the “ Manly Sports.” The advo- 
cates for the cudgel or shillelah have some show of authority. 
And the French name for the stick-exercise ‘* La Canne”—derived 
probably from that of the first distinguished artist in that branch, 
somewhat strengthens their claim. But the friend of Duelling 
has “no papers,” whatever, to show any respectability of age to 
that custom. But the “ patrons of the Ring” would hold in utter 
scorn this confounding of disorderly and brutal Prize-fighting with 
the genuine “ Science of Self-Defence!” This manly sport looks 
not into the garden of Eden, nor any of the neighboring villages, 
for its origin. England and the middle of the eighteenth century 
claim that honor. And as pretty much all the other ‘ manly vir- 
tues ” cluster and head these, and as America seems not coveteous 
of this “ glory of the Stars,” it may be conceded to our Mother- 
land. Not even my dear Greece, with her cestus and all her 
Gymnastic weapons, shall interfere to rob her of her laurels. But 
—what are its fruits? Its good results, to the practitioner, are 
claimed to be—“ The invigoration of his frame, by the expansion 
of the chest, the development of the muscular powers and the 
promotion of those quick, active evolutions, of which human limbs, 
when energetically exercised, are capable, and the encouragement 
of which is so conducive to bodily health.” —Blaine’s Encyclopedia 
of Rural Sports, p. 556. 

These effects are granted, and their usefulness acknowledged. 
But would not the dumb-beils exercise ; making horse-shoe nails ; 
running, climbing, leaping (7.e. if danger must give zest to the 
sport), circus- -riding, and other exercises of the Athlete, fulfill 
these “bodily” purposes, just as well, without being injurious to 
any other fool : ? Surely. 

What, then, are the “ moral” effects of this “noble art?” Let 
us seek the highest authority upon this most interesting and im- 
portant branch ‘of the subject. 

* * * «The principle of contention cannot be eradicated 
from our nature; but it may be modified, and to do this is the 
triumph of civilization. Military discipline divests the conflicts 
of armed bodies of men of many of their horrors; and boxing 
divests their individual encounters of the ferocity and murderous 
termination, to which they naturally tend.” ‘Thus lectures Barber 
Beaumont, Esq., a Magistrate of the county of Middlesex, a gen- 
tleman whose position in society constitutes him a legal conservator 
of the—Peace.—Ihid, p. 557. 

These are plausible arguments. And the judge, it must be con- 
fessed, moralizes with the air of a philosopher. But let us examine 
them honestly and fairly. 

Contention is a natural and ineradicable spirit in man. Very 
true—perhaps. It must, therefore, be “ modified.” Certainly — 
but how modified? Softened, restrained, and prevented, by dissua- 
ston, or by punishment? Or—promoted, encouraged, nay, glorified 
by the stimulus of money and by public opinion, and systematized 
into a science andanart? Why—these last are the modifications, 
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advocated by the patrons of this “truly British amusement.” Be- 
cause, if the tendency of suffering by law, and encouraging by all 
the forces of public opinion, Prize-fighting, were not directly to 
encourage that spirit of “contention” which he laments, our 
author, in another place, distinctly and literally says :— 

* * * * “Jf I am right in believing, as I sincerely do, 
that boxing and the laws of the Ring, properly understood, are 
conducive to the ends of humanity, and also to the effectiveness 
of our soldiers and sailors; it is right the practice and its regula- 
tions should be upheld. ‘This is most effectually done by occa- 
sional matches for prizes, because many persons are then interested 
in seeing that the regulations of the Ring are properly observed, 
and because by the moderate encouragement of skilful pugilists, 
the art of boxing is preserved from degenerating into brutal bela- 
boring.” Again—* Fighting. when the blood is up, very frequently 
produces the rupture of a blood-vessel and death. It is, there- 
fore, the office of true humanity to dissuade men from fighting 
when their blood is up, and to persuade them to wait until the 
next day, or some after period, when it is cool. By deferring an 
intended combat after the heat of passion has subsided, nineteen tumes 
in twenty it is got rid of altogether.” A strange purpose for one 
who “ sincerely thinks” this postponed, pitched battle, “ and the 
laws of the Ring, conducive to the ends of humanity, and also the 
effectiveness of our soldiers and sailors!” But, in truth, do this 
appointment; the public notice of, and public interest in it; the 
companions of the combatants and the general bettinz upon each, 
at all tend to “ get rid of it altogether,” or make the battle any the 
less “a brutal belaboring?” Do the huzzas of encouragement 
from Lords and Commoners, at each well-sent ‘ blow on the nob ;” 
every ‘“ fair knock down ;” the universal shout of welcome to the 
“‘ first blood,” make the conflict less “ cruel and bloody.” Do the 
derision of the party betting against a man, or the praise of his 
“backers,” make him the more or less determined to fight long 
then, and inclined to fight again? Does the whole scene, the calm 
and silent admiration of the fallen man’s courage, while senseless 
and breathless he lies prostrate on the earth, as the watch is held 
to “call the time” if he is not “wp at the scratch,” or the wild 
shout of victory which hails him, staggering, stunned, and blind ; 
purple with bruises and crimson in blood, to receive another blow 
and another fall—do the crowning with the oaken chaplet, and the 
girdling with the champion’s golden belt, the victor in the fight— 
do all these “ conduce to true humanity,” by “ modifying” the spirit 
of contention, which cannot be eradicated? And in what way, or 
to what degree does the betting by the visitors, or the giving an 
“‘under-cut ” (of the lower jaw against the protruded tongue of an 
adversary,) make the former “ interested in seeing that the regula- 
tions of the Ring are properly observed,” or the latter, a more 
‘noble or generous foe,” than if he had knocked down his oppo- 
nent in honest anger, when he received the ‘aflront? I cannot, for 
the life of me, see. But how ridiculous are all these arguments 
and excuses, upon the ground of “ humanity,” when the indisputa- 
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ble fact is stated, that Prize-fighting and the laws of the Ring are 
not established for heated foes to settle a feud coolly( lest they 
might “ break blood-vessels when their blood is up,”) but is simply 
and altogether for men who never had any difficulty or quarrel 
whatever, perhaps never saw each other, and who fight either for 
glory or for a prize, subscribed by men for the sake of the—sport, 
and for adding “ effectiveness to British soldiers and sailors !” 

All along we have taken for granted many of the data assumed 
by the friends of Pugilism. Most of these propositions are mere 
assumptions. For example, it is assumed by the admirers of all 
these “ flowers,” from Fig to Lilly, that boxing has made English 
soldiers and sailors so resolute and brave. As a matter of philo- 
sophical inquiry, it might be doubted whether the habit of fighting 
with the hands, and with a consciousness that there was no mortal 
danger, was calculated to make soldiers so well as the habit of 
fighting with deadly weapons. But this may be a doubtful point. 
And the exercise of courage as a mortal quality, by a hard-fought 
fist-fight—and the habit of seeing blood, may, possibly, be all that 
is necessary to make the combatants or spectators warlike. But 
in point of historical fact, has this custom been the cause of the 
distinguished bravery of the British forces, on land or water! 
Were they not brave before the “ invention of this art?” How 
was it when he of the lion heart, when Prince Hal and one John, 
Duke of Marlborough, led them to battle? Did the British soldier 
quail before the fierce glance of his foe, at either of those periods ? 
Or had he, then, to be “taught to look his adversary in the face, 
while fighting?” Answer us, ye bloody fields of Ascalon, Agin- 
court, and Blenheim! No. Braver men fought not Talavera, 
Barosa, or Salugal. Braver men never lived! And they had 
always fought their private battles in the natural way—*“ when 
their blood was up,” and that, too, “ without breaking any blood- 
vessels.” Nor had one of them ever degraded himself by fighting 
for a wager or prize. On the contrary, the probability is, that if a 
“broker in that line” had asked him to do such thing, the indig- 
nant soldier would have given him a broken jaw and a good fight, 
“free gratis for nothing. » They had never heard of “Pugilism, 
nor of the cestus, those honest, early Britons! This cant, then, 
is but another link of that endless chain of humbugs which no 
other man than any Englishman can administer, and no other than 
English public can swallow. Millions of men deriving the most 
universal qualities, from the occasional practices of some dozen 
of them, in presence of, it may be, as many thousands. What 
stuff ? 

But it is further assumed that the crowd enforces “ fair play,” 
the vital principle of English boxing ; that scientific performance 
prevents “ the art from degenerating into brutal belaboring ;” that 
it throws into disuse the coward knife and stiletto. ‘These are the 
texts. In the last “ Bell’s Life in London,” we are furnished (and 
by another advocate of the Ring) with our exemplifications and 
commentary. 

Speaking of certain “ ruffians,” to whose “ conduct the decline 
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of the prosperity of the Ring, in a great measure, owes its origin,” 
the editor adds: “‘ We have already alluded to the attempt to draw 
Freeman into their corner, and we have since received the assurance 
from the most unquestionable quarters, that it was intended, had he 
been got down there, to disable him, hy some blow, and weapons for 
this purpose were openly displayed.” What “fair play” do the 
crowd enforce by their presence’ But this is the disease of the 
Ring. What remedy will restore it to its primitive health and 
purity? The disease is a dreadful one. Here is the cure :— 
* * “We have been driven to this exposure by the increasing 
recklessness of the offenders. We have little doubt that we thereby 
place our lives in jeopardy, because from such men we expect no 
‘manly’ feeling. ‘Treachecy is their ‘motto.’” ‘“ What a‘ manly 
art’ is British Boxing? How does it ‘ elevate the character of all 
who share in it, and who regard it ?”—Beaumont, Id., p. 559. 

But, again, where is this remedy for this state of affairs? Here 
it is :—‘ Let all men who are disposed to follow our advice, lose 
not a moment in registering their names with Tom Spring, and 
give a guarantee to do their duty in the hour of need, and to pre- 
vent those irregularities which have become intolerable. Let them 
provide themselves with proper weapons of offence and defence, and, 
by showing a bold front and honest determination, prove that they 
are no longer to be frightened from their propriety.” Mercy alive! 
“Mr. Bell,” Mr. Blaine, Squire Beaumont, “dear boy !”—not 
“with weapons of offence!” British boxers with—weapons! Oh! 
the “coward stiletto!” Oh! the “manly art of self-defence,” 
the “truly British sport of boxing!” Why, we had been taught 
to believe that a century of hard knocks had driven dirks and 
even sharp-pointed carving-knives, from Great Britain ; that none 
but the dark Italian; the revengeful Spaniard ; the “ treacherous ” 
Frank ; or the “degenerate American,” who played “ knucks” 
with “black slavery,” in teens, and burnt the little negro boys with 
red hot knitting-needles to amuse “ his virgin sisters,” and pursued 
other “ truly American sports” to amuse his other sisters—ever, 
ever carried—weapons! Butno. The “ patrons of the manly 
art” carry arms to disable the stronger combatant. While the 
“friends of good order” combine to carry them to prevent the 
former from showing too much “fair play ” in a “ sport,” whose 
chief end is to put down the habit of carrying weapons, and to pro- 
mote genuine humanity. So, for similarly humane purposes, that 
amiable “conservator of the Queen’s peace,” would recommend 
two quarreling countrymen not to get into a fight at the ale-house, 
as they were too drunk to hurt each other respectably, and would, 
moreover, soon be parted by the bar-keeper: but to go to Tom 
Spring’s or Johnny Broome’s, and “ enter into articles” to fight it 
out in a “ fair stand up fight,” within seventy-one miles of London, 
for £10 a side, and a small subscription to be added. It would 
be unfair not to say that the Judge would also add—that in case 
either of them should be, by the “ peculiar liberty of Englishmen,” 
impressed into the Chinese service, for the defence of his little 
garden in Essex County, he would be fully recompensed for his 
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loss of blood, time and money, by his patriotic pride in his conse- 
quent “ efficiency as a British sailor !” 

But, one grows weary of tracing these contradictions. It is so 
with all the benefits of “ milling.” They are plausible sophisms, 
addressed to minds which have grown accustomed to sophism. 
They are like the “Christianizing and civilizing influences,” 
which have for ages quieted the honest but uneasy conscience for 
the enterprises which English “lust of power and greed of gain” 
have conceived, and executed, from the ‘‘ execution” of William 
Wallace in 1300, to the “ victory” of Canton in 1842. 

The British nation has a wisdom and a morality of a kind and 
to a degree, which no European People has now, or have had in 
times past. But alas! the one is easily beguiled, and the other 
isolated, whenever self-interest intervenes. And how their authors 
and moralists can lecture Napoleon for the ‘infamous murder” of 
D’Enghein and the Americans for their sins of slavery? While 
they astutely gloss over the infamy of that negative deception (at 
least), by which that unfortunate, though not blameless being was 
inveigled into their power; falsely claimed as a prisoner of war 
(though taken after a treaty of peace); treated as a State pri- 
soner and imprisoned in a desert island under the charge of a 
miserable petty tyrant (Sir Hudson Lowe), who vexed his whole 
existence to a wretched end, and spit his malignant venom upon 
his friends at his death-bed and around his grave. A “ generous” 
government would have furnished another jailor, even if the pri- 
soner had been originally, and throughout their five years’ quarrels, 
in the wrong. But British authors can with flippant fallacy argue 
differentiy. And a British public will readily believe. 

And how sagely and piously will they preach up the abstract 
wisdom and beauty of their model of Government, and make the 
“‘ Missionary ” end justify the “ poison and murder ” means of their 
Chinese—War? For their Government they have ar ample and 
honest defence, which the national proclivity to sophistry will not 
permit them to use. That defenceis, the “ necessity of the thing.” 
It is that, like a huge old oak, their government has grown old 
and ragged with its knots and its divers imperfections of growth 
and of decay. Not a limb of that “ grand old tree,” but has its 
accidental or artificial defects. Not a root without its injury or 
its abstraction. But these “evils” can be lopped off by no pru- 
ner’s hand, without the entire destruction of the stock. And the 
interests, habits, and even the affections, of the people, having, 
like ivy-vines, entwined themselves inextricably with these branches 
(their tendrils accommodated, and clinging to every fissure and 
gnarled knot,) the dangers and evils of its removal, and a replant- 
ing a new and (independently of external circumstances) a much 
more perfect growth would, consequently, be more dreadful than the 
continuance of the present ills. 

But for the Chinese War, no human mind can find apology or 
defence. “For it must needs be that offences come! but wo to 
that man by whom the offence cometh !”—is all the consolation 
the Bible affords, to such unprovoked aggression, to such mon- 
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strous cruelties ; notwithstanding it is possible “ good may come 
out of this evil.” 

And now (to make the application of these reflections), is it the 
settled purpose of respectable classes of this really great nation— 
while they have been recently engaged in clearing away whatever 
moss and shoots the aged trunk can bear to lose—deliberately to 
engraft into their social system other and still greater vices ?— 
calmly to school its populace to glory in the successful use of 
brute power, without perceiving or feeling that there should be an 
ever-present and an all-pervading moral principle in every human 
action. 

I hope that no reader, or critic, will suspect or accuse me of 
narrow or irrationally zealous opposition to national sports. On 
the contrary, I believe, that being animals, as well as spiritual 
persons, we as much require relaxation and amusement of our 
humbler faculties, as the exercise of our most exalted moral and 
intellectual powers ; that perpetual, ascetical devotion (for exam- 
ple) is just as much a violation of the laws of our nature, and, 
therefore, as much (though not so degrading and disgusting) a sin, 
as ceaseless sensuality, and that, in proporticn to the numbers who 
so act, as much harm is done by those who would restrain inno- 
cent sports (as dancing, card-playing, fairs and theatres, and even 
racing,) as by those who encourage and promote those customs 
which are positively immoral. Because, first, the indiscriminate 
condemnation of all—the positively harmless and the positively 
vicious sports—makes those who would otherwise be satisfied 
with the enjoyment of the former (in the despair of pleasing those 
who condemn them), careless of their opinions about the latter. 
And the young, who are sought to be formed to this bigotry, de- 
tecting the falsity of that reasoning which makes sinful and wrong 
that which they know is not so, mistrust the entire judgment of 
their preachers, and fall into the error themselves of confounding 
virtue and vice. Card-playing is an apt illustration. In a simple 
game of cards there can be no harm. In betting there certainly 
is. He who attempts to convince a youthful mind of the harm of 
the one, is very likely to lead him into both practices. But of 
this topic more anon. 

Perhaps, in many of my remarks, I may seem to have a grudge 
against “ Old England.” The truth is, I admire her more than 
any other people or government, save my own. But she has many 
bad qualities, deserves a little cursing, and I have “a perfect 
right” to curse her. And soI do, and will, whenever I please. 

Yours ever, THETA. 
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Notes of the Month. 


MAY. 





Another extraordinary race, at four mile heats, has taken place at New Or- 
leans, in which George Martin, a purely Virginia bred horse, defeated Reel 
and Hannah Harris, in 7:33—7:43. A capital report at length will be found 
in another page, from the ‘ Picayune ;” it will scarcely fail to be remarked 
that the editors of that journal do not claim this to be, beyond all question or 
comparison whatever, ‘‘¢he best race ever run in the World!” We owe them 
one, for that. Not so, however, our friend of the “* Bee,’’ who commences his 
report with the following specimen of editorial ‘* balloonery ’’:— 

‘We have no heart to describe this race—though in point of speed it was 
perhaps the fastest ever run in America. Had not an accident happened to 
Reel, it would have been the best four mile heat ever made in the United 
States, maugre the fuss our Northern friends make about short weights and 
quick tracks. The entries were Reel, George Martin, and Hannah Harris. The 
first had never before lost a heat at any distance; George Martin was the 
contending horse against Miss Foote, in the great race last Fall over the Loui- 
siana Course, and Hannah Harris came to the post covered with laurels won in 
Alabama and Georgia.” 

The “ Bee” concludes its report with the annexed paragraph :-— 


“Great would have been the acclamation of the:spectators, at a victory so 
nobly won, but for the fate of Reel. She ought to have lasted through the 
race. Had she broke down after the heat closed, she would have ended her 
brilliant career in a manner corresponding with the expectations of her friends. 
And it was unfortunate for the winner that she did break down, for otherwise 
he would have won a heat, taking it all in all, the very best that has ever been 
witnessed in this Republic.” 

Poor Reel! She has covered herself with glory! Her name will go down 
through all time as that of one of the most remarkable performers that ever 
figured on the American Turf. We deeply sympathize with her high spirited 
owner—the Hon. Tuomas J. WELLs—upon a loss so irreparable. 

The allusion by the “ Bee”’ to the *‘ fuss’ made about the “‘ short weights 
and quick tracks” of New Orleans, is plainly indicative of the soreness ‘felt 
there on the subject. But they must not attempt to confound the matter of 
the “ catch weights ’’ with that of the ‘ spring-board courses.’ No one cares 
a straw for the difference in the courses; if those at New Orleans are better 
adapted for making good time than the Oakland, the Lafayette, the Trenton, 
or the Union, (at Louisville, Augusta, Trenton, or Long Island, respectively, ) 
our South western friends are heartily welcome to all the advantages to be de- 
rived from the fact. But the scale of weights is another matter : ; there is no 
reason whatever that horses in Virginia, running in April, should take up a 
year's weight more than herses carry in Louisiana 7x March. The Turfmen 
of New York and New Jersey (where the scale of weights is heaviest, by four 
pounds, of any in the Union,) are quite willing to compare the running of their 
horses, under these heavy weights, with that of horses running in the Western 
and Middle States, where the regular Virginia weights are carried. But it is 
* piling it up a leetle too mountainous”’ when they claim the same reputation 
for a horse running at New Orleans in March, throwing off eleven pounds, that 
is due to one of the same age who made equally good time in New York or 
New Jersey, in April or May, with the eleven pounds extra on his back ! 


J. B. Pryor, of Natchez, has sold Sandy Young (by Medoc, out of 
Natchez Belle by Bertrand, 3 yrs.) to Mr. Wm. P. Greer, of Kentucky, for 
$450, it is said. Mr. G. has taken him to Havana. 
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The Blue Dick and Register Match.—A Washington correspondent writes 
to the following effect :— 

“The challenge of Blue Dick by Register, I understand was declined, on the 
ground of the smallness of the forfeit, not on account of the distance. It is to 
be hoped they will meet at the next meeting on the Mount Vernon or the Na- 
tional Course, as also Cassandra and Wilton Brownagain. The latter will pro- 
bably be in its best order. I saw the operatives at work there yesterday (13th 
instant,) “ closing rivets up,” preparatory to the trials four weeks hence. 





Nashville Spring Races.—A correspondent writes that ‘the spring meeting 
over the Nashville Course bids fair to be a more splendid one than they have 
ever had ; about fifty horses are now up; the trainers are G. B. Williams, M'‘- 
Crory, Hall, Mitchell, Patterson, and Dick Hurt, (Cheatham’s and Lewis’ 
lots are to come). Mr. G. W. Cueatuam and Mr. Nicuotts have taken the 
Messrs. Polk's stock, and made arrangements to run them in all their engage- 
ments, &c. The races commence 15th May. There are two Association purses, 
one at Three and the otherat Two mile heats ; also a Proprietor’s purse, the 
Derby Stake of 12 subscribers; a sweepstake 3 mile heats, 9 subscribers, for 
four year olds, two mile heats; another for 3 year olds, mile heats, 5 subseri- 
bers; another with 7 subscribers for 3 year olds, and another for untried colts, 
to close 1st April, that will probably have 10 subscribers. 





GREAT SECTIONAL SWEEPSTAKES AT. AUGUSTA. 

A few weeks since we published in the “ Spirit of the Times” the proposition 
of Mr. Samugt W. Suecrton, proprietor of the Hamptor Course, at Augusta, 
Georgia, for a sweepstake to come off there in January next. It ran thus :— 

AvGustTA, Georgia, March 29, 1843. 

To the Editor of the ‘* Spirit of the Times :”"—There evidently exists a great 
difference of opinion between my friends of the North and South-west, about 
the advantages and disadvantages of their respective climates in reference to 
racing and race horses ; and as each party think they have the best of the argu- 
ment, I now propose a race which will afford equal opportunities to both. I 
therefore extend a general invitation to all, and particularly to Feshion, Blue 
Dick, Reel, and Miss Foote. 

The Hampton Course, at Augusta, is one of the best and safest for rece 
horses in the United States, and can be excelled by none in its adaptation for 
training. The wateron my place is as good as any in the world, and the stables 
and provisions are as good as can be furnished anywhere else. The stake pro- 
posed is not so much of an object, as to furnish equal ground and advantages 
to both extremes of North and South. 

I therefore propose to run a Four mile race over the Hampton Course, for $2000 
each, subscription, $1000 forfeit, each party to name two horses, and have the 
privilege of running either. Three entries to make a race. 

The stables aad provender for each party shall be furnished free of expense 
by the proprietor, and by way of accommodation, the proprietor himself will 
make an entry at the proper time. 

One Thousand Dollars will be required to be deposited in the State Bank of 
Georgia as a forfeit, and the entries to be made and closed by the 4th July 
next, and the race to come off on the 2d Monday in January. 

S. W. Suetton. 

In a note appended to the foregoing proposition we suggested that a subscrip- 
tion of $5,000 oz even $10,000 each, would probably be more acceptable to the 
parties likely to make @ nomination in sucha stake. To this Mr. Suexton has 
made the following reply :— 


Avausta, April 14th, 1843. 
Mr. Wa. T. Porter.—Dear Sir: A very little reflection has sufficed to 


satisfy my mind that your suggestion that a stake of $2,000 entrance, all cir- 
cumstances considered, “‘wouldn’t pay.” I have no objection to making the 
subscription $5,000, instead of $2,000—leaving the forfeit at $1,000—and you 
will please make the alteration. S. W. SHevton. 

Note.—As Mr. Shelton promises to make a nomination himself, at the proper 
time, we hope, now that he has “raised” the “ante,”’ people will make play ! 
If the stake comes off one could hardly * go better” than to “cali” and * see 
him !” 

VOL. XIV. 37 
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The Northern Spring Campaign, of 1843, commenced at Belfield, Va on 
the 11th instant, under the most pleasant and gratifying auspices In another 
page will be found a repor: of the meeting, trom which it will be seen that 
the get of Imp. Margrave promise to make a close thing of it this season with 
the get of Priam and other prominent stallions of the day. 





St. Leger Course, Toronto U. C.—We learn that this fine course, with all 
its appurtenances, has been leased for a term of years by Mr. Atrrep De 
Grassg, well known to the American Sporting World, as being for a long time 
connected with this office. We have every reason to hope that under his 
management the St. Leger Course will continue to be eminently popular with 
our Canadian friends as well as with turfmen from the States. 





Atalanta and Trifle, we are glad to hear, are likely to realize in the stud the 
most sanguine anticipations of their friends. Messrs. Peyton and BuTLer 
have been offered more for Trifle’s Eclipse filly or Atalanta’s colt by Boston, 


= they paid for both mares! Atalanta has just dropped a superb colt by 
hark. 


Ricnarp B. Harrison, a breeder and turfman of considerable repute, died 
recently in Lowndes County, Ala. A correspondent, in alluding to his demise 
ejaculates thus: ‘Poor Dick! After several years of hard luck on the Turf, 
he has had the worse luck of dying and being pu: under it just at the time he 
ascertained he had got a tip top race horse !” 








Nonplus died a few weeks since near Lexington, Ky. He was imported 
into Charleston, S. C. in 1834, by Col. SincLeTon, and made several seasons 
in South Carolina; at the time of his death he was owned, we believe, by 
Messrs. J. L. Downing and Benj. Robertson, of Ky. He was a fine perform- 
er on the English Turf, but a remarkably plain horse, more resembling a car- 
riage horse than a high mettled racer. Col. S., who is notoriously one of the best 
judges of the points, as well as the condition, of a horse, in the country, 
was greatly disappointed in Nonplus; he bred several mares to him though he 
never esteemed him. Nonplus, however, like Roman (imported into this city 
in 1823, and the sire of Zenobia and Treasurer,) has left some good stock in 
Carolina, though he never had half a chance. By the way, we see noticed in 
the English Sporting Magazines for March, the death of Miss Garforth, the 
dam of Nonplus, at the age of twenty four. She was the dam also of Kate, 
Picturesque, Florence, Claudia, etc. 





SALES OF STOCK. 

Josern G. Boswett, Esq. ** the Lucky Kentuckian,” bas sold an interest of 
one half in his fine Hedgeford colt Ruffin (so named for Hon. Wm. Rurrin 
Barrow, of the Louisiana Senate,) to Col. A. L. Bincaman, of Natchez, for 
$2000. Ruffin won two sweepstakes last month which netted our friend Bos- 
WELL about $12,000. He is also engaged in two heavy stakes in Kentucky, 
where he has gone ere this, probably ; he is to remain in the hands of Mr. J. 
Ben Pryor, (Col. B.’s excellent trainer,) and is considered one of the best 
colts that has come out this season. 


William G. Overton has purchased one half of Mr. G. C. Hurts’ fine horse 
Alonzo, by Eclipse, dam by Sir Archy, grandam Agnes, by Bellair. He is te 
stand at Fulton, and African is to go back to Palmyra, Mo. 


The following blood stock was recently sold at auction, at Tattersall’s, New 
Orleans, imported in the ship ‘* Roskill,” from Liverpool in November last, by 
Messrs. Cammack & Co. 

1. Chesnut mare, bred by James Lee, foaled in 1832, got by Champion 
(son of Selim), dam by Cestrian; her dam Paulina, by Orville, in foal to Phe- 
nix (by Buzzard, out of Cobweb)—Gen J. L. Lewis and Cuartes Ciaipourne, 
price $360. 

2. Chesnut Filly foal, got by Muley Moloch, out of Chesnut mare as above, 
bought by A. Lecompre Esq., of Natchitoches, price $230. 

3. Chesnut yearling colt, by Amurath, by Langar out of chesnut mare, as 
above, bought by Mr. Bryce of Alexandria, price $310. 
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Chesnut yearling filly by Amarinth, by Langar, out of a mare by Recovery, 
her dam the Nun by Blacklock, price $300. 





NAMES CLAIMED. 
Watrter Livineston, Esq., claims the following names :— 


Richmond, for a gr.c. by Imp. Trustee, out of Alice Grey by Henry, 3 yrs. 
Dunvagon, for ab. c. by the same, out of Jemima (Job’s dam) by Rattler, 3 yrs. 
Linlithgow, for ab. c. by Imp. Felt, out of the same, 2 yrs. 


The two first named are to go intu the hands of H. Alfred Conover, in the 


course of a few days; they will be reserved for their engagements next au- 
tumn. 


H. Aurrep Conover, of Long Island, claims the name of Grace Darling 
for his ch. f. by Imp. Trustee, dam by Henry, 4 yrs. 

Mr. A. R. Stout, of Shawneetown, Iil., claims the following names :—Sa- 
rah Chance, for ach. f., foaled 28:h April, 1840, by Lafayette, out of Kitty 
Stout by Sir Archy. And that of Eliza Dorsey, for a b. f., foaied April 4th, 
1842, by Henry Archy, out of Kitty Stout. 

Georce W. Carpenart, Esq., of Scotch Hill, Bertie Co., N. C., claims the 
name of Gift, for a dark brown filly by Portsmouth ; also Fright, for a dark 
brown filly by Camden, both foaled last spring. 

Lieut. W. H. Novanp, of the U.S. Navy, claims the name of Sally Forbes 
for a bay filly, 4 yrs. old, by Ivanhoe, out of the own sister to Sarah Washing- 
ton. This filly isin training at Alexandria, in Mr. Figup's stable, and is very 
promising. 

Wit.iam G. Overton, of Fulton, Missouri, claims the name of Magistrate 
for his black colt, 3 yrs. old this Spring, by African, dam by Tiger. Also that 
of Capt. Absolute, for a brown colt, 3 yrs. old, by African, dam by Hephestion, 
grandam by Sir Archy. Also that of Twilight, for a b.f., 3 yrs. old this 
Spring, by African, dam by Imp. Bluster. Also that of Lydora, for ab. f. 
yearling this Spring, by African, out of Eliza Ross by Marmion. 

Mr. Joseph S. Asbury, is to train ali the colts named above, except one. A 
part of Mr. Garrison's stable, is expected at Fulton the ensuing Spring to be 
trained, comprising Lizzy Hewitt, Tiger Tail, and one or two others, now in 
the hands of Mr. Robert Luton. 


Wiuiam Mersuon, Esq., of Alexandria, D. C., claims the name of Nelly 
Morgan for his b. f., 3 yrs. old Spring of 1843, by Imp. Emancipation, out of 
Maj. Lewis’s old Flora. 


C. Capenart, Esq., claims the name of Fisherman, for his b. c., 4 yrs. old, 
by Imp. Priam, out of Clara Fisher. 


Artuur M. Payne, Esq., of Warrenton, Va., claims the name of Virginia 
Barron, for ach. f., by Ormond, out of a bay mare by Tariff, bred by John 
Wickham, of Richmond, Va., now in training in Maj. Doswe u's stable. 


Ws. Gissons, Esq., of Madison, N. J., claims the name of Gossamer for a 
filly dropped on the 14th instant, by Shadow, out of Fairy, by Henry, ber dam 
by Imp. Barefoot. 


PEDIGREE OF DICK JOHNSON WANTED. 

GREENVILLE, S.C., March 27, 1843. 
Mr. Editor—I know several persons who are interested in, and very anxious 
to obtain the pedigree, size, color, etc., of a horse called Dick Johnson, said to 
be a colt of Imp. Leviathan’s, and to have been raised in North Alabama. 
Will his friends accommodate the breeding world so far as to send to the editor 
of the “ Spirit of the Times ”’ or “ Turf Register,” for publication, his extend- 

ed pedigree, and performances, if ever trained. D. 





John Blount, we regret to hear, has been thrown out of training. There are 
few, if any, ‘“‘as good, where he came from,” we fear. He could have made a 
good season on Long Island this Spring. 
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Che Racing Calendar. 





NEW ORLEANS JOCKEY CLUB RACES, 


Metairie Course. 


The Metairie Course is under the personal management of Col. Y. N. Oxt- 
vER, with whom Tuos. J. Wetts, Esq. (of Alexandria, La., the owner of Reel, 
Torchlight, Waltz. Firelight, Beloxi, &c.), is associated in the partnership. 
Col. O. has been busily engaged for some time in refitting his stands and putting 
them in apple-pie order. The ‘‘ Picayune” states that ‘‘all have been re- 
painted, and in the Ladies’ Stand a parlor has been furnished for their accom- 
modation. The course itself has been regraded and improved, and everything, 
in fact, within a proprietor’s power has been done to please turfmen and afford 
sport to mere amateurs. 

A numerous meeting of the Jockey Club convened at the St. Charles Ex- 
change Hotel on the evening of the 11th inst., at which the Hon. Judge Por- 
Ter presided. The following gentlemen were unanimously re-elected offi- 
cers :— 

President :—Hon. ALEXANDER Porter (of the U. S. Senate), of Franklin, La. 
Vice Presidents :—Col. Anam L. Bineaman, of Natchez, Miss. 


” " P. W. Farrar, Esq., of New Orleans. 

“ “ Col. Joun S. Preston, of Columbia, S. C. 
" " Wituram Curisty, Esq., of New Orleans. 
4 a Joun R. Grymes, Esq , of New Orleans. 
- “ Wituiam H. Avery, Esq., of New Orleans. 


Secretary :—Rosert L. Brenuam. 


MONDAY, March 13, 1843— Match $2,500 on the filly, 83lbs., vs. $2000 on the colt, 75ilbs. 
Two mile heats. 
Wm. P. Greer’s b. f. Sally Shannon (late Ida), by Woodpecker, out of Darnley’s 


RN ee NR nn ccchasemasancectnadnncenmecunesnsees French. 1 1 
Thos. J. Wells’ gr. c. Waltz, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Ga)lopade (the dam of 
Reel, Cotillion, Fandango, etc.) by Catton, 2 yrs... 2... 2... een naan nn ee eeenee 


Time, 3:50—3:55. 


It seems that Sally (what a pity her name should have been changed from 
Ida) led from end to end in the Ist heat, running each mile in 1:65. In the 2d 
heat Waltz made play at the start, but the filly outfooted him in the first four 
hundred yards, running the Ist mile in 1:51 ; she was never caught, and won 
handily. When they came on the ground both seemed to be in guod condition, 
but it subsequently appeared that Waltz was ‘tied up’’—so much so that in 
order to get a *‘ scrape ’”’ out of him his trainer was obliged to gallop him around 
the course after the Ist heat with his blankets on. 

WEDNESDayY, March 15, 1843—Great Produce Stake for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 


S3ibs. Twenty one subs. at $2000 each, $500 ft. Two mile heats. 
Joseph G. Boswell’s ch. c. Ruffin, by Imp. Hedgford, out of Duchess of Marlbo- 


ee wt hte A hE Re Monk. 1 1 
Duncan F. Kenner’s gr. f. Blue Bonnet, by Imp. Hedgford, out of Grey Fanny (the 

dam of Grey Medoc and Kate Aubrey) by Bertrand .............--.. Chisel’em. 2 2 
Thos. J. Wells’ ch. c. by Dick Chinn, out of Extio by Imp. Leviathan............ dist. 


Time, 3:504—3:50. 


Our readers will recollect that this was a sweepstakes, two mile heats, to which 
there were twenty-one subscribers at $2000 each, $500 ft. Four were ex- 
pected to start ; but three, however, came tothe post. They were, first, Ruffin, 
Mr. J. G. Buswell’s nomination, in the stable of Col. Bingaman; next, Blue 
Bonnet, likewise nominated by Mr. Boswell, though belonging to Mr. Harman, 
of our city; and lastly, a colt by Dick Chinn, in the string of Mr. Wells. The 
first named colt was decidedly the favorite, whether because he was the property 
of “the lucky Kentuckian,” or in the stabie of Col. Bingaman, we know not. 
He comes, however, of a racing stock on the dam’s side, being nominated as 
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the produce of Imp. Hedgford and the Duchess of Marlborough—the latter our 
readers may recollect is thedam of the very fine race mare Luda, likewise 
bred by Mr. Boswell, and who ran most successfully in the stable of the 
Messrs. Kenner. Roffin is a large, overgrown bay colt, with action, to our eye, 
not the easiest, though strong and steady. He was backed at even against the 
field, and ‘‘ the party’ were much more sanguine than the mere chances would 
have warranted. Blue Bonnet was second favorite —a little filly out of the dam 
of Grey Medoc and Kate Aubrey, resembling them in color, and with points so 
favorable to our eye that we would have backed her readily against any other 
singie nomination, We may as well remark here that her action is superb ; as 
she came past the stand at the end of the first mile, we thought we never had 
if seen a horse moving with more ease and force. The nomination of Mr. Wells 
was the only other that started; he isa bright chesnut, but comes of a stock 
not yet known to fame in the breeding stud. His appearance gave such indi- 
cation of condition that he had nearly as many friends as the namesake of the 
last St. Leger winner. We detain our readers with these trifling notes upon 
the three contending nags, in consequence of the high value of the stakes con- 
tended for; even supposiog that some of the forfeits were not so * sure” as 2d 
Municipality money, the value of tke prize ran for yesterday, at the lowest cal- 
culation could not have been less than $10,000. 

The race itself we can dispatch in a few words, but to make it more intelli- 
gible to our Northern readers, we may as well add here that ¢heir rules pre- 
vailed as to the weights carried ; that is, that the ages were taken from the Ist 
of January, and full Virginia weights were therefore put up, while the colts were 
actually running two months under the age in which they usually make their 
first appearance in the Spring in the **Old Dominion.” The start was nearly 
as bad a one as we ever saw, but as they did not go off at the top of their speed 
from the jump, it made very little difference, probably. Mr. Wells’ colt was 
on the outside, while Mr. Kenner’s filly had nomenally the track, with Roffin 
between the two. The outside colt, however, had a lead of several yards in ‘ 
the send off, and there was something of an interval between Roffin and Blue 
Bonnet. For three quarters of a mile the Dick Chinn colt maintained his ad- 
vantage, while the half sister of Grey Medoc most imprudently, in our opinion, 
allowed a gap to be opened upon her of more than a hundred yards. Monk, 
upon Ruffin, was too wide awake to commit the same error; he laid up well 
to the leading nag for three quarters of a mile, he then increased the pace, and 
when upon entering the quarter stretch we could distinguish their relative posi- 
tion, he was leading by two or three lengths. Inthis order they passed the 
stand, having run the mile in 1:55. The grey filly now forced the running, 
moving most sweetly, and to an accompaniment of cheers ftom the stand such 
as you rarely hear. She gained rapidly upon the chesnut colt, and before reech- 
ing the half mile post went past him as if he were standing still. Just here 
the contest was most exciting, the filly looking for a moment as if she were 
to pass Ruffin likewise. I¢ was out of the question, however; from the mo- 
ment that they commenced swinging round into tke quarter stretch, it was ob- 
vious that she did not gain upon him, and that too much had been required of 
her. Ruffin ran the second mile very nearly like the first, in 1:55}, winning 
the heat, while the Dick Chinn colt was far out of his distance. 

We never heard public opinion more decided than ir condemnation of the 
jockeyship of Chisel’em; we presume the lad was in some manner misled ; he 
laid too far back, willing that the others should contest the heat, and when he 
found that the Dick Chinn colt could give Rutfin nothing to do, he very impru- 
dently determined to run for the heat himself, and thus inthe opinion of many 
the lost her chance for the rich prize depending. Such was our own thought 
till we saw the second heat. The betting was now two to one upon Ruffin, 
which odds were eagerly taken. The second start was beautiful, and the filly 
soon went to the front. The pace was a racing one, ‘‘and no mistake,’’ for 
the first mile, which was run in 1:48; for three quarters of it the filly led, but 
from the moment of entering the quarter stretch it was obvious to all that 
‘“‘the thing was out.” Ruffin gained upon her incessantly, and all the efforts 
of jockey, trainer, and proprietor were used to prevent her from leaving Blue 
Bonnet on the wrong side of the distance flag, in 3:50. 
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THURSDAY, March 16—“ The St. Charles Plate,” (presented to the Club by Messrs. 
Mudge & Waterman, proprietors of the St. Charles Exchange Hotel, New Orleans,) 
value $250, with $150 added by the Proprietors of the Course—free for all ages, 3 yr 
olds, 86ibs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs., with an allowance of 3lbs. 
to mares and geldings. IT? By arule of the Jockey Club, HORSES DATE THEIR 
AGE FROM THE Ist OF MAY, instead of the 1st of January. Two mile heats. 

Fergus Duplantier’s b. c. Creath, by Imp. Tranby, dam by Sir Archy Montorio(alias 
Archy of Transport, alias Big Archy), 4 yrs. 2.2 22.2.2. 2 cee n ene w cen e cee ene e ene 1 1 

Capt. Wia. J. Minor’s gr. f. Lady Jane, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Jane Grey by 
RI OE 6. 6 as 2 cada Gasinaataaenanaabibaen Maan emenbeoeaan 22 

James Porter's b. c. Chateau Lafitte, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, dam by Thornton’s 
ik ttinchinikndnsint rien eenennbbinhsibiidkdinetementnnedenimeveses i 

Time, 4:02—4:05. * Bolted and threw his jockey. 


The weather was so unpleasant, and the disparity between the horses so great 
that nothing occurred in this race worthy of special notice, if we except a mis. 
hap to one of the jockies, who fell off! But one of the two races advertised 
came off, the Annual Creole Stake not having filled, we presume. The other 
race was for the ** St. Charles Plate,’”’ two mile heats, for which Creath, Lady 
Jane,and Chateau Lafitte were entered. Creath won comparatively at his ease ; 
in the 2d heat Chateau Lafitte bolted, and McGrath, his jockey, was thrown, 
but without receiving much injury, we are pleased to state. 


FRIDAY, March 17—Jockey Club Purse $500, free for all ages, weights as before. 
Three mile heats. 


Fergus Duplantier’s ch. h. George Martin, by Garrison’s Zinganee, out of Ga- 


co SLI ELIT A DOO Isaac. 2 1 1 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s b. c. Sandy Young, by Medoc, out of Natchez Belle by 
Tg UE aR eR! OE a ee ee 5 5 2 
James Porter’s ch.f. Berenice, by Imp. Skylark, out of Kathleen by Imp. Le- 
RESELL ALLS SALLE LENE TOIT LN ENS 43 3 
Capt. Wm. J. Minor’s ch. f. Norma, by Longwaist, out of Imp. Novelty,3 yrs. 3 2 4 
Duncan F. Kenner’s (Wm. Ruffin Barrow’s) gr. f. Music, by Imp. Philip, out of 
EE ELE LLL LLL LILLE OTE AE 14 5 


; First Heat. Second Heat. Third Heat. 
Time of first mile.... 1:574+ | Time of first mile.... 1:52} | Time of first mile.... 1:58 

** — ** second mile. 1:54+ ** ** second mile. 1:534 “© $6 second mile. 1:54+ 

‘© third mile... 1:534 ‘ss «third mile... 2:03 “© 66 third mile... 1:594 





Time of First Heat .. 5:45} | Time of Second Heat 5:49 | Time of Third Heat - 5:52 


We wish it were in our power to do justice to the race of yesterday, which 
was farthe most beautiful we ever saw at the same distance. We have seen 
three mile heats run in better time, but never upon a course so heavy as the 
Metairie yesterday ; nor did we ever see five horses running so equally match- 
ed. However the ‘‘ custom” may be, as the weather and the state of the course 
are essential elements to enter into the estimate of any performance, we would 
say that the frost of Thursday night was very severe, though less so than on 
the previous one. On the morning of the race the sun shone out clear and 
brilliant, buc the air was keen and biting, the wind being strong from the North- 
west. The weather moderated gradually during the day, and before the end of 
the race, the sky was overcast. Bearing in mind how the rain poured down on 
Wednesday night and the severe frost which followed j 1st before daylight,and then 
the frost of Thursday night, the reader who did not vee the course may form an 
opinion of its condition and adaptation for speed. Every thing was done to im- 
prove it, and it looked well on the surface in front of the stands, but it was es- 
sentially heavy from one end to the other, and of course wanting in that elasti- 
city which characterizes our courses when in their best order. Still further to 
enlighten our readers on this point, we may add that there was not much bet- 
ting on time, and that the lowest “cypher” we personally heard named was 
5:55, although we have seen a man who says that he heard that 5:50 was in one 
case mentioned. Before commencing upon the race, we would remark that 
the attendance was in some measure worthy of the occasion; there were more 
people present than on either previous day of the meeting, and of these happily 
a yet larger proportion were ladies, and but for the severity of the cold there 
would have been many more of them present. 

A word now for the betting. To understand this, we must repeat that the 
entries for the purse were George Martin, Music, Sandy Young, Berenice and 
Norma. George Martin was first favorite, the recollection of his great race 
with Miss Foote on the Louisiana Course in December last being fresh in the 
minds of all. We understand that the odds of 2 to 1 were offered upon him 
against the field the evening previous to the race and on the morning of it; 
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we did not hear such offers made, but 4 to 3, and just before the start 5 to 4 
were freely laid. Music was the main reliance of those who backed the 
field, and her friends made themselves very busy about taking at first 3 and at 
last 2 to 1 against her for the race. The superiority of these two was deemed 
so manifest that they only were named in the betting, thongh the friends of 
the other stables in laying out their money upon ‘‘the field” were probably not 
forgetful of the known powers of endurance of Norma, or of the rumors cur- 
rent as to the speed of the other two. 

The race itself we will endeavor to despatch in brief, regretting only thet 
although it was interesting and exciting beyond any we have of late seen, it 
yet lacked such variety of incident as enables us to render it of interest to the 
reader who did not see it. The start for the first heat was indifferently good, 
Col. Bingaman’s Sandy Young having the pole, Norma lying second, Berenice 
third, the first favorite next, and Music on the outside. The grey filly went to 
the front, however, from the tap of the drum, and before they made the first 
turn she was on the inside, and hugging the rail, the state uf the ground next 
to which must have been highly favorable. The first mile was sluw, no one 
being anxious to force the running ; at the end of it, however, the pace im- 
proved, George Martin setting to work. He lapped on to Music tor some 
yards, but he was evidently unable to take the track from her, and he declined 
as they entered the back stretch. Berenice then tock up the running, and be- 
fore she reached the half mile post she passed George, and was well up to the 
leading filly. At the end of the second mile, which was run in 1:54}, she had 
reached the saddle-skirts of Music, but could not pass. The pace was now 
improving, and as they went down on the backside in the third mile the contest 
was very animated between Berenice and the favorite—both Norma and Sandy 
Young trailing through without falling behind to an imprudent distance. Nearly 
as they passed the half mile post, having then gone two miles and a half, Geo. 
Martin passed Berenice, the latter declining the running so suddenly that it was 
supposed she must have tired. The contest for the remainder of the heat was 
confined to the favorites, the second of whom, Music, never allowed George to 
lead her, though he made the most desperate effort to paes her down the quar- 
ter stretch, and was nearly locked with her as they went by the winning post, 
the last mile being run in 1:534, and the heat in 5:45—a most extraordinary 
one for the state of the course. The crowd upon the stand were shouting at 
the top of their voices while the last quarter was run, and such a yell went up 
as Music passed the Judges, and in front, as startled even the Kentuckians 

resent. 
, A charge was now at once preferred of foul riding against George Martin’s 
jockey—a yellow boy called Zsaac—for striking Berenice as they were half 
through the last mile. In consequence ef the difficulty under the rule of sus- 
taining such a charge—the evidence of officers of the Club alone being allowed 
to be taken in such cases—it was overruled, but a severe reprimand was ad- 
ministered to the offending jockey. 

The betting now very naturally shifted, Music being at once backed at even 
for the purse, and before the start at 4to 3; but the transactions which we 
heard of were very limited in amount. In starting for the second heat Geo. 
Martin sulked, and caused one false start —Upon the second attempt they got 
away very fairly. Music set to work at once as in the first heat, and most in- 
judiciously, we think, forcedthe running. She ran the mile out in 1:52}, and 
there was no trailing on the part of the others throughout, all being close up 
save Sandy Young and he not far behind. Upon entering the second mile, 
Capt. Minor’s filly, Norma, took up the running and forced it round the turn. 
Down the back side a continued and most beautiful brush ensued ; Norma got 
up to the favorite and ran locked with her till they passed the half mile post. 
Tne Grey here shook her off and maintained her lead to the stand, running out 
this mile in 1:53}—the first two miles of this heat having thus been run in 
3:46! Nor were tke others far behind ; in fact, they were all close up as they 
passed the judges, Sandy young bringing up the rear. The moment they en. 
tered the third mile, George Martin set to work in earnest, and before he had 
gone many yards he had cut down all save Music, and from her he succeeded 
m taking the track before going a quarter—a feat which he accomplished 
amidst the most enthusiastic shouts we ever heard uponacourse. The ex- 
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citement of the heat was indeed prodigious, being so closely contested for two 
miles and ahalf; but there were other reasons for the tremendous applause 
with which George Martin was greeted when he drew upon the leading filly, 
and cut her down with such apparent ease ; much money had been risked upon 
him, which was thus saved “ out of the fire.” When he once got in front it 
was a plain case. ‘The trailing commenced from the half mile post; Music 
having had ** enough of it,” and neither of the others going for the heat, which 
was won in a common canter iu 5:49, the last mile being run in 2:03 

Between this and the third heat there was almost no public betting, so clear 
was thought the issue of the race. The confidence of those who backed the 
field had, however, a better basis than they dreamed of; offers of 100 to 30 and 
100 to 25 on George Martin ‘‘ went a begging,” when, had it been supposed 
that there was so much running left in the others the betting would have been 
more nearly even. Again all got off cleverly and ran in a cluster round on to 
the back side, though atavery moderate pace for half a mile. When they 
came into straight running at the end of it the pace improved, and was truly a 
racing one, Berenice having a slight lead as she passed the stand in 1:58, with 
Norma and Sandy Young upon her haunches. They went round the turn at a 
flight of speed, but George here caught them, and the four entered upon the back 
stretch nearly locked, Judge Porter's filly still having a slight advantage. Thus 
they went down the entire back side, every persuasion being used to force the 

ace. Music at this time was prudently laying up, but within striking distance. 

hen they entered the quarter stretch, we found that Berenice and George 
Martir had drawn clear of the other two, and they came down to the stand dead 
lecked, ranning the mile in 1:544. Here George gained a slight advantage 
which he maintained round the turn, but the moment they swung on to the 
back side again, a call was made upon all save Music, and another brush ensued 
such as we never expect to see again. It was ‘anybody’s” heat for a half 
mile, and the excitement of the crowd was manifested in continuous and uni- 
versal shouting. After passing the half mile post fur the last time, George 
Martin’s strength and endurance gave him the advantage; he entered the 
stretch in front of the party and led through the mile in 1:594, winning the heat 
by two or three lengths in 5:52. Sandy Young passed the stand second, Bere- 
nice third, and Norma fourth, while Music, who was last, was far within her 
distance. 

We do assure our readers that the race was a magnificent one. It indicated 
& nearer equality than you may expect again to find in a promiscuous field of 
five. One single circumstance marred the general regret; all allowed that 
Chisel’em rode the second heat most injudiciously in taking the track and forc- 
ing the running as he did. Having the heels of the party, his only chance to 
beat a horse of the endurance as well as speed of George Martin was to have 
trailed him as in the last heat —But the general opinion is that even then Mu- 
sic could not have won the race. Our space is too limited to allow us to say 
all we would of the race ; we are compelled to content ourselves with the above 
feeble description. 


SATURDAY, March 18— Sweepstakes for all ages, weights as before. Five subs. at 
$50 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 
Duncan F. Kenner’s ch. f. Metairie, by Frank, out of Musidora’s 


ee ee Chisel’em. 4 1 2 1 
James Porter’s ch. c. Mordac, by Eclipse, dam by Whip, 4 yrs............ 3s: s 
G. Coffeen’s b. f. Buckeye Belle, by Medoc,dam by Sumpter, 4 yrs......... ae 
T. J. Wells’ ch. c. Bilozi, by Dick Chinn—Extio by Imp. Leviathan,2yrs 3 5 4 r.0. 


Fergus Duplantier’s gr. f. by Trumpator, out of Grey Medoc’s dam by 

SE UNO cnkacadébesodideu,is4scednabesnd sack saeemianeneenacaned 5 4 § 2.0, 

Time, 1:52—1:514—1:52 —1:523. 

Two races were announced for Saturday’s amusement, each of which pro- 
mised so much sPort that the attendance was immense ; it was such as to re- 
mind us of old times, there having been more carriages upon the course than 
there have often been individuals. The ladies were present in great force, 
both on the stands and in the field. The weather was cold, but clear and 
beautiful, and the track in finer order than could have been expected ; in front 
it looked perfect, but it was heavier on the back side. So deceptive, however, 
was its appearance, that we expected much better time to have been made in 
the mile race with which the racing commenced, and which we hasten to de- 
scribe. 
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This was a sweepstakes for all ages, which closed on the 15th, in which Mr. 
James Porter named Mordac, by Eclipse; Mr. Duplantier, a filly out of Grey 
Medoc’s dam; Mr. Kenner, Metairie, by Frank; Mr. Wells, Biloxi, who ran 
in the great stake of Tuesday, and Mr. Coffeen, a Medoc filly, called Buckeye 
Belle. There was very little betting on these ; the public knew nothing about 
them, and lotteries were made in every corner. The race, in fact, was deemed 
but as a prelude to the real attraction of the day, although it turned out to be 
the most exciting race. Everybody was willing to take the nominations of Mr. 
Duplantier and Mr. Kenner against the field, and of course nobody could bet 
much. Buckeye Belle went to the front in the first heat at once ; she was driven 
down the back side by Biloxi, and up the straight side by Mordac ; but she won 
the heat pretty handily in 1:52. The filly out of Grey Medoc’s dam got so bad a 
start that she lost no favor by not winning the heat; in fect she might now be said 
to be more a favorite than before she had been beaten a heat. For the second 
heat there was a false start, somebody’s trainer being knocked over; Biloxt 
was not taken up till he had gone half round the course, and we thought he 
never would get back. However, they at last got off fur the second heat, and 
the Belle again led off, and maintained her position till she came into straight 
running in front; all the crowd were close to her in a ruck on the back side, 
rave the grey filly who declined before going a full quarter. In coming down 
the home stretch Mr. Kenner’s filly set to work in earnest, and beat the Belle 
out in 1:514. Of course she was not first favorite, and long odds were offered 
on her. Before the next heat Biloxi galloped round the course, to see if it 
were possible to get him warm. ‘There was some difficulty in getting off the 
third time, but when the drum was tapped this nun-sweating colt took the lead, 
and maintained it tothe back side; he was chased by Metairie and the latter 
by Mordac. Near the half-mile post Metairie passed the Belle, and immedi- 
ately after Mordac did the same, and ran up to Mr. Kenner's filly. The two 
went round the turn nearly locked, the filly having a trifling advantage Down 
the whole quarter stretch, till they reached the distance post, they were nearly 
neck and neck, but Mr. Porter’s colt won the heat in 1:52, amidst loud shouts, 
in which none took part more heartily than the owners of Metairie. ‘Two were 
of course ruled out after this heat. The betting was trifling for the next one, 
though the contest was a pretty one between the winners of the last two. It 
was won by eighteen inches by Metairie, in 1:52, both she and Mordac coming 
down the whole quarter atretch dead locked.—In punishing his colt, Mordac’s 
jockey slipped over the pommel of his saddle on to the neck of the colt, but 
he never gave up the use of his whip. This race was an honest one, but 
slower than the crowd expected. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Jockey Club Purse $1000, ent. 10 per cent., free for all ages, 


weights as before. Four mile heats. 
Thos. J. Wells’ gr.f. Reel, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Gallopade by Cat- 


ON Big oki nnn ae dna vance cdenesnnnsecssessesneasereanennsseenionhn Jack. 1 1 
Duncan F. Kenner’s gr.f. Kate Aubrey, by Eclipse, out of Grey Medoc’s dam by 
RRR, Se SUivkin cc dckdcaccicinnsckdcaenansenusesateateneebbeeriaeestins 3.2 
Fergus Duplantier’s b. m. Sarah Morton, by Sidi Hamet, dam by Sumpter, 5 yrs. 3 dist. 
First Heat. Second Heat. 
Wises OE GED occccdccaansse R556 | Time @F G68 GAG ..cccdccucccce 1:57} 
“PG I nsw hcecnkoce 1:564 6 SERRE CREP cecctinknce 1:55} 
OS CO cdanccccacsse 1:57 | | aes 1:54 
Co SR Rs cic cdeaenns BBGh 1: ** “CR A iscik ccs cccccs 1:54 
Timool Piret Weel oicscccccccce 7:43; | Time of Second Heat .......... 7:41 


Now came off the great event of the week—the four mile and repeat race 
with Reel, Kate Aubrey and Sarah Morton for the entries.—The first named 
was of course the favorite—at first at 4 to 1, and then 3 to 1; but the betting 
was very light indeed upon any event connected with this race, and probably 
there was more general betting between Kate Aubrey and Sarah Morton for 
the second best place than on any other. It would be utterly useless for us to 
give the relative positions of the three, save at the end of the two leats. 
Kate, contrary to expectation, ran a trailing race in both heats. In the first 
she did not make her run till she had gone two miles and three-quarters ; in 
the second she commenced earlier. Both heats were won handily by Reel, 
as was expected by all, ‘ barring accidents” alone. Sarah did most to distin- 
guish herself in the first three miles of the second heat; but as she was ‘‘ no- 
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where” in the end, it would be useless to enter into particulars. Between the 
first and second it was an honest run race ; if Reel justified the confidence of 
her admirers—and in this class we number not only every resident upon Red 
River, but the entire population of Louisiana—Kate Aubrey did yet more for 
her friends. She has been vilified and abused as a ‘“‘dunghill,” and all that 
sort of thing, but if to run out two successive four mile heats of 7:43}—7:41, 
and be placed second in each,—being beaten in the first but by two, and in the 
second by three lengths—then, and then only, she deserves it. She has often 
been termed ‘the incomprehensible,” and with propriety, perhaps. But when 
we saw her win on the Louisiana Course in 5:40—5:41, we believed her to be 
a game mare, and worthy of the dam of the gallant Grey Medoc. To day she 
ranks yet more highly in our est:mation, and we believe the time of the race 
would have been yet better—though the result could not have been different—had 
she commenced her run earlier in the first heat. 

LAST DAY, March 19—Proprietor’s Purse $250, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 

3 in 5. 

Duncan F. Kenner’s ch. f. Aduelia, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Giantess by Imp. 

ok anc iee nk emamerpebieneins Frank. 1 1 1 
Thos. J. Wells’ (G. Coffeea’s) br. m. Mary Ann Furman, by Imp. Sarpedon, dam 

NINE ok Oo te i eh ne Ri bein aac dpassembatananabe $382 
Col. Adam L. Bingaman’s (J. G. Boswell’s) b. c. Headlong, by Imp. Hedgford, 

ONS Gr Deen seeele UF TOTECORG, S VIG 66 nin oink cnccccnscocucesecennceseces dist. 

H. Stackhouse’s Imp. b. f. Voyage, by Langar—Miss Geibourn by Lottery, 4 yrs_ dist. 
Time, 1:50—1:47—1]:52}. 

The last day’s races were attended by as large a crowd on the main stand 
as those of Saturday; there were fewer ladies present, however. Both the 
races were mile heats ; both were won by Mr. Kerner’s stable. The first was 
for a purse given by the proprietors, best 3 in 5—a favorite race here. Aduella 
won it handily. The incident which alone demands notice was an accident to 
Mr. Boswell’s Headlong. Thiscolt is nominated in the great Peyton Stake 
at Nashville, four mile heats ; he was run here for the sake of giving hima 
trial with the speedy Glencoe filly. He came in second in the first heat, but 
as if aware that four miles was the only play for one in such engagements as 
his, he would not cive up his run at the end of the mile, but went off in spite 
of his jockey and made the second mile in better time than he did the first. The 
crowd shouted as he passed the stand, to which he responded by continuing his 
rate, and he actually went three miles and a haif—three miles of it at racing 
speed—before his jockey could take him up. His owner, not supposing that 
there was any betting between him and Mr. Coffeen's filly, ordered his clothing 
to be thrown upon him before he could be brought to the post and his jockey 
receive his orders to dismount fer weighing, preferring rather that he should 
be placed in the record as distanced—this explanation being made—than to ex- 
pose him after so severe arun. We are happy to learr. that the race has rather 
done the colt good than harm. We will only remark further of this-race 
what a witty friend of ours said of the second heat, that ‘* Aduella ran it with a 
looseness and Mary Aon Furman with a tightness.”’ 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, colts 7Olbs., fillies 67lbs. Six 
subs. at $200 each, $50 ft. Mile heats. 
Duncan F. Kenner’s ch. c. Patrick Henry Gallwey, by Imp. Jordan, dam by 

BNR oo. nc commnadedess dadadenben csosbncboonssansbanens Chisel’em. 1 0 1 
Miles Kelly’s ch. f. Virginia, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir Richard.......-.. 0 2 
Capt. Wm. J. Minor’s br. g. Black Jack, by Imp. Doncaster, dam by Bertrand. 2 4 3 
Fergus Dupiantier’s (Lin. Coch’s) b.c. Consol Jr., by Imp. Consol, dam by P 

PE Ghnecdnsninseninmeanhissaasenebnaetbikenrsesanqunneneonee 3 3 dist. 

Time, 1:51—1:49}— 1:50. 

The second race, a sweepstakes which closed on the Ist inst., afforded very 
pretty sport.—The second and third heats were beautifully contested by Gall- 
wey and Virginia. 


— 


NEW ORLEANS JOCKEY CLUB RACES, 


Louisiana Course. 

In the absence of Mr. Garrison, at Havana, the management of this meet- 
ing devolved upon Mr. James A. VaLenting, late of this city. Our corres- 
pondents and contemporaries unite in awarding him the highest encomiums for 
the general excellence cf his arrangements. Among the celebrities in attend- 
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ance were Col. Wa. R. Jounson, of Petersburg, Va., and Col. Jonn Crowett, 
of Fort Mitchell, Ala. The ** Picayune,” from which the annexed report is de- 
rived, in alluding to the fact (on the day the races commenced), remarks to the 
following effect :— 

It will add not a little to the attraction of these races that the two veteran 
turfmen, Col. Johnson, of Va., and Col. Crowell, of Ala., are in town, and will 
of course attend. Col. Crowell has been here some days, but Col. Johnson only 
reached towa yesterday (25th ult.) The arrival of so gentleman but Mr. Clay 
could excite such a sensation in town as Col. Johnson's. It may have been in- 
creased a little oy the desire to verify the accuracy of the recent portrait pub- 
lished by the ‘* Spirit of the Times,” but the Colonel’s name is familiar to 
everybody in these parts, and we only hope that ne may derive as much plea- 
_ from his visit as we are sure wiil the turfmen and gentlemen of the South 

est. 

P.S. Since the above lines were written, a meeting of the Louisiana Jockey 
Club has been held, Col. Joun R. Grymes presiding, at which resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, expressive of the pleasure with which the Club had heard 
of the arrival of Col. Johnson and Col. Croweil in the city, and the respect en- 
tertained by the Club towards those gentlemen, and tendering to them the courte- 
sies and hospitality of the Club. Capt. Minor, Col. Bincaman, Gen. Lewis, 
and Mr. Lumspen were appointed a committee to communicate to those geu- 
tlemen the proceedings of the Ciub. We have not room for the minutes of the 
action of the Club, as furnished to us by their Secretary, Mr. Tuos. E. Legere. 


FIRST DAY, March 26, 1843—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. 
Three subs. at $300 each, $100 ft. Two mile heats. 

Duncan F. Kenner’s (Wm. Ruffin Barrow’s) gr. f. Music, by Imp. Philip, out 
OE Te i donc occ etc ndntcbeckacteceascseesnecnces Chise’em. 2 1 2 1 


Wm. P. Greer’s b. f. Sally Shannon, by Woodpecker, eut of Darniey’s dam 
by Sir Richard 


led clit lid deel capita clinician 2338 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. f. Sunbeam (own sister to John R.Grymes), by Imp. 
Leviathan, out of Alice Grey by Mercury ...... 2... .-.- 2. cece cece ene ee So 
First Heat. Second Heat. Third Heat. Fourth Heat. 
First mile_.... 1:57 | First mile..... 1:55 | First mile..... 1:59 | First mile..... 1:59 


Second mile .. 1:58 | Second mile .. 1:564 | Second mile .. 1:56} | Second mile .. 1:56 


First Heat .... 3:55 | Second Heat .- 3:51} | Third Heat ... 3:554 | Fourth Heat .. 3:55 55 


SAME DAY—Second Race- Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, colts 75lbs., fillies 72lbs. Eight 
subs. at $200 each, $50 ft. Mile heats. 


Col. A. L. Bingaman’s (Jos. G. Boswell’s) b. c. Ruffin, by Imp. Hedgford, out 


of the Duchess of Marlboro’ (Luda’s dam) by Sir Archy............-. Monk. 2 1 1 
Duncan F. Kenner’s (Fred. S. Harman’s) gr. f. Blue Bonnet, by tmp. Hedgford, 
out of Grey Fanny (dam of Grey Medoc and Kate Aubrey) by Bertrand...... 122 


Time, 1:54— 1:533—1:563. 

MONDAY, March 27—Purse $400, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 86]bs.—4, 100— 
5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwaras, 124/bs.; 3ibs. allowed to mares and geldiogs. fie, By 
a Rule of the Jockey Club, HORSES TAKE THEIR AGE FKOM THE Ist OF MaY, 

INSTEAD OF ‘THE Ist OF JANUARY.) Two mile heats. 


Capt. Wm. J. Minor’s ch. f. Norma, by Longwaist, out of Imp. Novelty by 
Blacklock, 3 yrs 


phtihndnierbesntinssaheehdsos shh etenibhinenanet hie French. 5 1 1 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s (Jos.G. Boswell’s) b.c. Headlong, by Imp. Hedgford, out 
of Rartionnske G7 Bastien, 3 Fehon cnn ccccqcenecnasscrncceseceséacunsese 2s 4 2 
Fergus Duplantier’s b. m. Sarah Morton, by Sidi Hamet, out of Rowena by 
Buamipter, BS FEO o.nnccnccsnccncesssn000665eseunnssssnieseesen guns anedspenean § 3 
Duncan F ~— sch. f. Aduelia, by Imp. G'encoe, oui of Giantess by Imp. 
RAVIRIEED, © Bibiiincdsccnccosksccténbenhcdsennabhncsebncnantecetec’ sanesens 4 
Col. Vance p Ah come ch. f. Susan Hill, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Susan Hill by 
TiOOO eS FES nnn cnnkcctiinns cass cenementantubehsnseuebeseaesbanaeeenbese 5 
First Heat. Second Heat. Third Heat. 
Time of first mile .... 1:55 | Time of first mile..... 2:02 | Time of first mile..... 1:54 


“ second mile... 1:59 ** * second mile.. 1:55} * = «second mile .. 1:59 


—— 


Time of First Heat... 3:54 | Time of Second Heat. 3:574 | Time of Third Heat ... 3:53 53 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for all ages, weights as before. Three subs. 
at $50 each, h. ft. Two mile heats. 

Linnzus Coch’ s ch. c. Joe Chalmers, by Imp. Consol, out of Imp. Rachel by Parti- 

DR © BORK. gnrnnccancmdaandueessukhbtbebaiaial dace dnatedadiintee te Monk. 1 1 
ae McNichoil’s b. c. Monkey Dick, by Dick Singleton, dam by 'Trumpator, 3 yrs.... 2 2 
Time, 3:54—4:03. 

SAME DAY—Third Race—Sweepstakes for ali ages, weights as before. Three subs. 
at $50 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 
S.T.Taylor’s b f. Lady Frances, by Trumpator—Pressure’s g. dam. 3 yrs. Monk. 1 1 
J. W. Walsh’s Imp. b. f. Maid of Orleans, by Stockport, out ot sister to Elis, 3yrs 2 dist. 
J. B. Nicholl’s ch. f. by Monmouth Ties ~ — Expedition, 4 yrs...... 3 dist. 
ime — 
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TUESDAY, March 28—Proprietor’s Purse $500, free for all ages, weights as before. 
Three mile heats. 

Fergus Duplantier’s b. c. Creath, by Imp. Tranby, dam by Big Archy,4 yrs Monk. 1 1 

Col. A. L. Bingaman’s b.c. Sandy Young, by Medoc, out of Natchez Belle, 3 yrs 2 2 

Duncan F. Kenner’s gr. f. Kate Aubrey, by Eclipse, out of Grey Fanny (Grey 


ne ns et NE © DIE ccnnnctsncacdccccntebbecetensacnieanecnuee 3 dist. 
First Heat. Second Heat. 
reo, Gk . 1:53 | Time of Sret mile .............. 1:55 
se 6 gecond Mile.....<<cs- ee 1:54 Dh GORE WD cc wckscceeed 1:54 
ss 66 thira mile ....... >be itis 1:574 OIE Mi ac cercccnawane 1:55+ 
Time of First Heat......... wooe 5:45 | Time of Second Heat ..........- 5:44} 





WEDNESDAY, March 29—Jockey Club Purse $1000, free for all ages, weiglits as be- 
fore. Four mile heats. 

Fergus Duplantier’s b. h. George Martin, by Garrison’s Zinganee, out of Gabriella 
Jk AO 3 ee eee ee ea Tom Mooney. 1 1 

Gen. Thos. B. Scott’s b. f. Hannah Harris (own sister to John Bascombe), by Ber- 
trand,.omt of Grey GCoese by PACOISS, © FiGick na scccccacccescccasscescscececsce 

Thos. J. Wells’ gr. f. Reel, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Gallopade by Catton,4 ys 2 dr 


First Heat. Second Heat. 

Time of frat mile... ...cccaccccccs £33} Time of firet mile ...cccccccccon 1:59 
S$) pee WO co dccccwccacs 30 | ss ** second mile ............ 1:544 
it rere ae 1254 OP oo ac eae 1:5 4 
se © Fourth BONG .ccccccccscoe 1250 at | 1:58 

Time of First Heat ...........--. 7:33 | Time of Second Heat......-.. 7:43 


We have again the pleasure of recording the result of a magnificent race — 
The only abatement to our delight 1s that a noble animal, by common consent 
designated as the champion of the South-West, gave way in the struggle. It 
is most satisfactory to state that her victorious competitor belongs to a Creole 
of Louisiana, who, by his perseverance, his liberality and his sagacity, deserves 
the honor of owning the race nag which may now well claim precedence of any 
horse West of the Alleghanies. 

Let us begin by stating that the course was in very excellent condition—as 
good, possibly, as it ever was, although it has rained so heavily within the week 
past. ‘The weather, too, was propitious ; not the most balmy we have known, 
but clear and cool. The attendance was in some degree worthy of the occa- 
sion, there being very many more people upon the course than any one ex- 
pected. Let us now proceed at ouce to the work before us, with which we 
will detain our readers but a few moments. 

As most of them already know, the entries for the purse were Reel, George 
Martin and Hannah Harris. The first named was the favorite at three to one 
against the field—ndds which we could not but think too liberal to be prudent, 
when in the field there was such a horse as George Martin who had run two 
four mile heats in the thirties. Just before the start a hundred to twenty was 
often laid, so clear a case was the race considered. Hannat Harris, it was 
agreed, had no chance for the purse, unless in the contingency, by some sup- 
posed probable, of broken heats. 

They got away with a start in which George Martin hada slight advantage. 
Tom Mooney, who had the honor of bestriding him, made the most of this and 
commenced runuing from the very first jump. The rate to which he drove his 
horse from the tap of tte drum was such as you see ina mile stake for three 
year olds, with half a dozen colts in. Before they had gone half a mile he had 
opened a gap equal to afour mile distance upon Reel, who led Hannah Harris 
by several lengths more. Strung out in this order they went round the tura 
and down the stretch, the last two improving their positions a little, while 
George went past the stand in 1:52. The moment Tom discovered that he had 
lost a little of his advantage he let his horse out and regained it, ard the three 
went through the entire second mile, with no perceptible change of positien ; 
the time of this mile was 1:50. There was no change of position for us to 
note till they had gone fully two miles and three quarters, when Reel went to 
win the heat, and Hannah Harris to save her distance. George Martin ran 
out the third mile in 1:54, Reel having very obviously closed many yards of the 
gap between them before he reached the stand. They ran round the first turn 
in the fourth mile with Reel improving her position at every stride, though very 
gradually indeed. At one time, on the back side of this mile, she seemed to us 
to falter, and for a hundred and fifty yards more we could not see that she im- 
proved upon him at all. She held her own, however, and before coming to the 
half mile post was slowly gathering upon him. In swinging round the turn 
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into straight running for the last time she made her great rush. They had not 
gone fifty yards in the stretch before she got up to him, both running under 
the most urgent persuasion. Just here she faltered and gave way in her near 
fore leg, and although she ran out the heat with great strength George Martin 
beat her several lengths, well in hand, in 7:33, which gives us 1:57 as the time 
of the last mile. Hannah Harris was most prudently managed throughost. 
Finding George determined to run for the first heat, she trailed the whole four 
miles, and we should have called it a waiting rece, but that there must neces- 
sarily be little waiting to save your distance when such figures as 7:33 are re- 
quired to record the result—a heat seven seconde fester, we believe, than Reel 
ever ran before, and but a half second behind Fashion's famed first heat. We 
should add, too, that three or four watches in the members’ stand agreed in 
making this heat two seconds faster than we report it, but we adopt that of the 
Judges, and not only because it is ever proper that their decision should be con- 
clusive, but because there was no difference whatever between them and those 
standing by our side as to either of the first two miles. The position of the 
Judges is better than that of those in the main stand, and they are less likely to 
be influenced by the excitement of those standing immediately around them. 

We should remark that the success of George Martin was so unexpected by 
the crowd that his friends rather stood dumb with astonishment than yielded 
to the impulse which prompts such shouts as we put forth—not at the defeat of 
a mare belonging to Mr. Weils—but because the event justified the opinions 
we had expressed as to the prudence of laying three, four and five to one 
against any field of which George Martin formed @ part. But before George 
could be brought back to the stand for Tom to be weighed, the pent up feelings 
of his frends tound a vent, and went off much in the style in which our Texas 
Colonel's regiment of yesterday fired their volley ; the explosion was none the 
less hearty for being a little scattered. 

Reel was with great difficulty led off to her stable, amidst the regrets of the 
crowd and the warmest sympathy of every gentleman upon the course at the 
misfortune of her liberal and spirited owner. The betting was now two to 
one upon George Martin, and we may sav that by the heavy betting men 
and those technically denominated the ‘knowing ones,” it was esteemed 
the better bet to take the odds—so fearful were they that such a heat 
would “break the heart’ of any horse. We have occupied so much space 
already that we must be brief with the second beat—more so than we could 
wish. After one false start, they got off with a slight advantage again in favor 
of George Martin. Buthe made no such running as in the first heat, allowing 
the mare t> pass him in going haifa mile. But he lay right up to her when 
she took the lead, and there was scarcely daylight between them as she passed 
the stand the first mile, in 1:59. After making the turn on the back side, he 
brushed down with her for nearly three hundred yards, but never passing. The 
mare maintained her lead and passed the stand in 1:54}, but with George close 
upon her quarters. He now forced the pace and again brushed down the back 
side with her, getting his head in front, but never drawing clear from her. At 
the balf mile post she was a length in front and maintained her advantage for a 
few yards, but the moment they reached the quarter stretch George Martin 
went up to her, passed and came down to the stand in 1:514, and he never 
after lost any of his advantage, but won the heat cleverly in 7:43, the last mile 
being done in 1:58 

We cannot hope soon to record such another race. It has satisfied us how 
entirely we have all underrated George Martin. We disiike to annoy our 
Nortbern friends, but we cannot help remarking that bv our arithmetic 7:33— 
7:43 adds up a second and a half more handily than Fashion’s 7:32}—7:45 ; 
and this, too, with George Martin’s jockey looking coolly over his shoulder at 
the end of the first heat to satisfy himself that the thing was safe. Had he 
driven his borse out, all agree that we should have had the pleasure of report- 
ing one heat ‘‘ down in the twenties,” 


THURSDAY, March 30—Post Match, $500 a side, h. ft., between Minor Kenner and 
Fergus Duplantier, Esqrs., with colts aud fillies foaled in 1840—a colt to carry 75lbs., 
a filiy 72ibs. Mile heats. 

Mr. Kenner named the produce of Miss Bailey and Grey Medoc; of Jewess and Rich- 
ardof York ; of Duchess of Ashland and Imp. Jordan. 
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Mr. Duplantier named the produce of Louisiana and Imp. Jordan ; of Wren and Lauder- 
dale ; and of Moss Rose and Lauderdale. 


Minor Kenner’s ch. c. Patrick Henry Gallwey, by Imp. Jordan, out of Duchess of 
PEE OE SOR ADO UND 6 oon onsc cnccawscntamcodtnagesinsstsaqcnseceean Chisel’em. 1 1 
Fergus Duplantier’s ch. {. Nerine, by Imp. Jordan, out of Louisiana by Whalebone 2 2 
Time, 1:54—1:54. 
SAME DAY—Second Race—Proprietoi’s Purse $250, free for all ages, weights as before 
Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s (Jos.G. Boswell’s) b. c. Ei Furioso (late Head- 


long), pedigree above, 3 yrs ...%...........-.----------- Remus. 3 2211 1 
Capt. Wm. J. Minor’s gr. f. Lady Jane, by Imp. Leviathan, out of 

ee RO RD, BON, a. cosncccbeneneganeeereenanness 11333 3 
Fergus Duplantier’s (W. A. Verrell’s) ch. c. Ran Peyton, by Imp. ; 

Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, 3 yrs... 2.2.2... 2--nececnncce--e 241 4 2 dist. 
Thos. J. Wells’ (Miles Kelly’s) ch. f. Virginia, by Imp. Leviathan, 

ee ERE EG nin caancacennbacndaeeesiaeae a cecbendi 4 3 4 2 dist. 
Jas. Perter’s ch. c. Mordac, by Eclipse, dam by Whip, 4 yrs-..-.-... dist. 


Time, 1:51—1:524—1:55}—1:56—1:57—1:59. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., OGLETHORPE COURSE. 
We compile from the ** Georgian” the annexed report of the Savannah Races, 
which commenced on 


TUESDAY, March 14, 1843— Purse $——-, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 90lbs.—4, 


— 112—6, 120—7 and upwards, 126lbs. ;*“mares and geidings allowed 3lbs. Mile 
eats. 


J. E. Pitcher’s b. g. by John Dawson, dam by Imp. Leviathan, 3 yrs ....-....----- 1 1 
Mr. McAlpin’s b.c. Bill Gordon, by imp. Tranby, out of Fiora by Eagle, 3 yrs ..-... 2 2 
Geo. A. Reed’sch. c. Thunderbolt, by McAlpin’s Sorre), out of Fire Fly,2yrs-... 3 dr 
Time, 2:04—1:56. Track heavy. 
Thunderbolt bolted at the first gate in the first heat. The gelding won after 
a spirited contest by a neck. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $——. 
a a ainda bicth nian eatin ameeails 1 
ibs PET Ih nndccnnbacsncchsenmanabestbetasensnnetcnnebenernnttngieennesbhne 2 
The ‘** Georgian ”’ affords us no clue as to whether the above was a purse or 
sweepstakes—or of the pedigree and age of the nags, the number of heats run, 
or the time made. 


WEDNESDAY, March 15—Purse $100, conditions as before. Mile heats. 

S. Shelton’s b, h. Revevile, by Young Virginian, dam by Harwood, 5 yrs....---..--- 4 
L. Lovell’s ch. f. Glenara, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Kitty Clover by Sir Charles,4 ys 2 2 
Time, 1:574—1:59. 

Glenara had the track and lead, which she kept for the first half mile, when 
she was passed by Reveille, who won the heat with ease. The 2d heat wasa 
very interesting one, Glenara again going off with the the lead ; Reveille closed 
up the gap on the half mile stretch, and won by about two lengths. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes. Three subs. at $—— each. One mile. 


0 Ne oe sce ae chbeieWadwonnnmbnane 1 

Be nO Os PR ON iii ri osc dcnnneencaeecanssiancsénccendemnane 2 

Mr. Wailace’s ch. h. Dan Nickles, by President, dam by Moses, 6 yrs -...---.-------- 3 
Time, 1:56. 


=e March 18—Purse $200, free for all ages, weights as before. Two mile 
leats. 


G. Edmonson’s(J. Lamkin’s) m. Mary Elizabeth, by Andrew, d. by Gallatin,6y 2 1 1 

H.Mcalpin’s ch. f. Ruby, by the Duke of Wetlington—Lively vy Eclipse,4yrs 1 2 2 

S. W. Shelton’s b. f. Nancy Rowton, by imp. Rowton, dam by Rob Roy, 4 yrs... 3 3 dr 
Time, 4:01 —-4:04—4:19. 

In consequence of the inclemency of the weather on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, the races set down for Thursday were postponed to Saturday. We learn 
that the above race was one of the most exciting character. There was a very 
close contest for the lst heat between Ruby and Mary, which resulted in the 
former winning by about a length. Ruby now became the general favorite, and 
bets were freely offered on her against the field. Nancy went off with the lead, 
but she was soon successively overhauled and passed by Ruby and Mary. 
A most beautiful struggle ensued between Ruby and Mary for about a hundred 
yards, during which a blanket would have covered them ; the coatest continued 
to the end of tae heat, Mary winning by about a length, Nancy just dropping 
within the distance. For the 3d heat only Ruby and Mary appeared, Nancy hav- 
ing been drawn. Mary went off in front, and though Ruby made many attempts 
to pass her competitor, she was unable to do move than reach Mary’s haunches 
with her nose. Mary won the heat and race by about a length. 
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SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $20, conditions as before. Mile heats. 


Dan. Nichol’s ch. t. Ella, by Young Virginian, dam by Harwood, 4 yrs ....... 141 
Bat: PICRarS Ss &. ©. FACE OF DAOiescocaccnanns+s ctonenansasenpecssoenene 322 
L. Lovell’s b. g. Young Crocket, by Crocket, 3 yrs... .-..0------- eee e--e--ee =: 3 
W.N. Habersham’s b. g. Devil, by Plato, dam by Bertrand, 5 yrs............ 4 3 dist 
Mr. Wallace’s ch. h. Dan Nichols, pedigree above, 6 Yrs.......csccncecescnee dist. 


Time, 1:59—2:01—1:59. 

This also was a very interesting race—it was a regular sporting affair; bets 
could be made in any way, though Ella had ratherthe call. After several false 
starts they got off, and the way the mud flew was a caution to all behind. Ella 
soon took the lead, and won the heat, distancing Dan. 2d heat.—At the half 
mile post Crocket had the lead, which he maintained throughout. 3d head.— 
In consequence of Jack placing himself so well in the 2d heat, many were rash 
enough to ** pit ” him for the 34, forgetting Ella, who had not urged her claims 
for the 2d, but had bottled up her powers for the deciding heat, which she won, 
after a killing pace, without being neaded. 


SAME DAY—Third Race—Purse $—. 
Ie MeN IIs fh ss BIR NIIR ca ss tcus etcidn dacaoin mabe sheng dh tide sh spinner S 8.3 
Dan. Nickles’ ch h. Pelham. ..... 2202-22 cceeccen cece ccceccesccccccccsccsese 1 2 dist. 


MONDAY, March 20—Purse $300, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
S.Shelton’s gr. m. Omega, by Timoleon—Daisy Cropper by Ogle’s Oscar, aged... 1 1 
H. M‘Alpin’s b. c. Bill Gordon, pedigree above, 3 yr8......-.ccccccccaccccacccccce 2 

Time, 6:22—6:10. 

Omega, of course, was the favorite. Bill took the lead, but had not run more 
than 100 yards when his saddle slipped, and he was ridden the three miles with 
the boy on his neck, who had no control overhim. At the first quarter O nega 
took the lead, and kept it with ease to the end of the heat. 2d hégt.—Omega 
took the lead, which she kept throughout, though not so easily as in tHe first 
instance, fur Bill had his saddle on his back, and his rider kept him at work, as 
will be seen by the time, which was twelve seconds shorter than in the Ls: heat. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $——. One mile. 


Dn, SU A cn casehacsasehancatcpunbenihiabihhhesssdiabonsaehisnn enh mene 1 

W. N. Habersham’s b.g. Devel, pedigree above, 5 ¥rS 2... caccocsccccacccccscccsccs 2 

BER, See ROI ie idan cansasssdgacebus shen ndesdcdensunisecnneegnebbedaese dist. 
Time, 2:03. 


TUESDAY, March 21—Purse $——. conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
G. Edimenson’s (J. Lamkin’s) ch. m. Mary Elizabeth, pedigree above, yrs..... 2 1 
S. W. Shelton’s b. f. Nancy Rowton, pedigree above, 4 yrs........ ee ime 2 2a 
Time, 1:563—1:57. 

This race excited some interest, both horses being well known to be good 
ones. Nancy won the first heat bv about alength Mary took the lead in the 
21 heat, and before going a hundred yards she took the track, in doing which 
Nancy either stumbled or ran against her, which lessened the speed of the 
latter somewhat, and on reaching the half mile post Mary was full three lengths 
ahead. Nancy, however, no way discouraged, made a push at her, and in com- 
ing down the quarter stretch it was a beautiful contest, Mary winning the heat 
by abodt half a length. Mary galloped over for the 3d heat, Nancy having 
been drawn. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for all ages, weights as before. Three subs. 
at $20 each, with $50 added. To mile heats. 


Dan. Nickles’ ch. h. Timoleon .....-.0..ccccccccccnece wrth nim initia inten Oasys ee 
Mr. Pickard’s b. g. Jack of Diamonds... ........-------00e0 hebiaonenind heasanonsin 3 32 
L. Lovell’s b. g. Devil, pedigree above, 5 yrs........--. nbasqueasaeenseatoance wt & © 


Time not given. 
Mr. Lovell’s Devil was entered for the above race, but whether or not he 
ran we are unable to say. 





BELFIELD, Va., RACES. 

Dear Sir,—Our races have concluded, after several very interesting and ex- 
citing flings for fame, as well as for a leetle of the needful. I send you a report 
for the ‘* Spirit,” and would not have that racy little ** Chronicle ” slighted, by 
any means. 

TUESDAY, April 11, 1843—Sweepstakes for4 vr. olds that never won a race, colts 
100)bs., fillies 97lbs. Three subs. at $200 each, h. ft. Twomile heats. 

Nat. Raine’s ch. c. Jack Walker, by Cymon, dam by Imp. Luzborough......... rec’d ft. 

Jas. H. Williamson’s ch. c. Ascot, by Imp. Priam, out of Screamer by Henry.. pd. ft. 

John lvy’s ch. f. Ivy’s Glory, by Cymon, dam by Imp. Luzborough.,ssasescssa= Pd. ft. 
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WEDNESDAY, April 12—Proprietor’s Purse $200, ent. $15, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds 
to carry 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; mares and geldings 


allowed 3ibs. Two mile heats. 
Geo. Walden’s ch. c. Prince Albert. by Imp. Margrave, out of Eutaw’s dam by 
g 2 


ir Corres, © WOR... 2 22.06<-csse Pee PS a Ae ak heamGe ida nin cauonnmee 
Nat. Raine’s ch. c. Jack Walker, pedigree above, 4 yrs... 2-22. e eee nee . 3 
Thos. Payne’s ch. m. Peggy Hale, by |mp. Skylark, dam by Sir Charles, 5 yrs... 5 3 
Ma). Jas. Burney’s b. m. Dolly Milam, by Imp. Sarpedon,dam by Escape, 5 yrs.. 4 dist. 
E. J. Wilson’s ch. h. David, by Zinganee, dam by Eclipse, 5 yrs ........--..... os 
Time, 3:56—3:54. 

A most beautiful and excellent race. The Margraves will tell. Prince Al- 

bert bids fair to become a scorcher. Who can point to any of Margrave’s colis 


that have been trained and could not run? 
THURSDAY, April 13—Jockey Club Purse $400, ent. $20, conditiens as before. Three 


mile heats. 
Thos. Payne’s b. h. Eutaw, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, dam by Sir Charles,6 yrs.. 1 1 


Ma). Jas. Burney’s b. m. Duanna, by Imp. Sarpedon, dam by Washington, 5 yrs... 3 2 
Utway P. Hare’s ch.c. Asop, by Imp. Priam—Trumpetta by Mons. Tonson, 5 yrs. 2 3 
Time, 6:06—6:15. 

Track verv deep and muddy, and deluged in water from rain the previous 
night and all the morning of the race. I[ never witnessed a better or a closer 
contested race, all three horses being lapped at the winning post. 

FRIDAY, April 14—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Three subs. at 


$200 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 
Thos. Payne’s ch. f Antoinette, by Imp. Leviathan—Multiflora by Director .... 2 1 1 
Otway P. Hare’s ch. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Canary by Sir Charles........... 2.2 
Nat. Raine’s b.c. Hector, by Imp. Priam, dam by Mons. Tonson............... - pd. ft. 


Time, 1:58—2:01—2:05. 

A game rece, though the track was exceedingly heavy and dangerous, from 
its muddy state. Yours in haste, a. 8 

P.S. I omitted to state that Gosport was entered by Mr. Witson for the 
Club Purse, but was drawn rather than risk him in the mud and rain. He was 
the favorite so long as he was supposed to be in the race. He is to go for the 
Club at Newmarket, so says report. His friends are high uponhim. He is 
another of the Margraves. It is strange everybody does not send to Margrave. 

Eliza Calvert has entirely let down, and ts to go to Margrave, in company 
with Lady Sumner, her dam. we & 





MONTGOMERY, Ara., BERTRAND COURSE. 

Mr. Editor,—1 have nothing that is interesting or amusing to communicate 
respecting our Spring Races. We had but two days running out of the six 
advertised, and they the slowest which ever came off over avy course in the 
United States. 

TUESDAY, April 4, 1843—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lts. Four 


subs. at $200 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 
Wm. Montgomery’s b. c., pedigree omitted...........--.... a ee —az A 
WEDNESDAY, April 5— Purse $200, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 86lbs.»4, 100 
—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs. ; mares and geldings allowed 3lbs. Two mile 


heats. 
Mr. Elliot’s br. f. Saily Hart, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Clar the Kitchen by 
BRARGDOGIES, S YIBi nonin conics reed dccmennesennsuatsccunsbccscccocees gece 2 4.3 
12323 


Mr. Kendall’s b. m. Martha Rainy, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Sumpter, 5 yrs 
Time, 3:54—3:57—3:59. 


No entry whatever was made for the purse of $300, three mile heats, on 
Thursday. 
FRIDAY, April 7—Purse $200, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Mr. Elliot’s (Col. Nat. Terry’s) br. c. Veto, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Lady 
= § i 


OL Or Wr CO, © FUR noc inc eacscncdacsacenccedsudecsuccae 
Mr. Kendall’s ch. c. Joe Sturges, by John Bascombe, dam by Andrew,4 yrs. 3 2 2 2 


William Montgomery’s ch. h. Tattersall, by Imp. Emancipation, dam by Sir 


MEO x Pekan en cece ncn nns dsc andnnssc0edndenn'ses dese cseeneseoun a 2 2 @e 
Time, 1:49—1:55—1:53—1:57. 


The ‘Alabama Journal,” we are glad to notice, speaks in more favorable 
terms of the meeting than does our correspondent. It states that 

‘‘ The Proprietors did their duties in their usual spirited style. Owing, how- 
ever, to the late period at which the races were announced, the burry of the 
planting season, and we presume alsa, in some measure, the general scarcity of 
the ** needful,’ there were not as many stables in attendance as were antici- 
pated. The sport, however, is said to have been very good notwithstanding.” 
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